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For the Utica Christian Repository. 
oN THE PREVALENCE OF SOCINIANISM- 


No. 6. 


In my first number I stated how I 
believed Socinianism came to be intro- 
duced into New England. My object 
was, to let my readers see that the 
way is preparing for its introduction 
and spread among us. I understand 
that hints have been thrown out that 
iny statement is not correct, and that 
the course of events was not as I have 
represented. It is proper, therefore, 
that I should exhibit some proof. I 
confess that my materials are not copi- 
ous; but still, I think they will be suf- 
licient to place the matter beyond all 
doubt. 

I stated that the churches became 
corrupt by slow degrees;—that the ori- 
ginal strict practice of admitting none 


i but such as gave evidence of experi- 


mental religion, and a cordial attach- 
ment to their orthodox creeds, gradu- 
ally gave place to a more liberal poli- 
cy;—and that the prevalence of this 
liberal policy produced or accelerated 
achange in the tone of preaching 
and family instruction, till doctrinal 
tuth was disregarded, and error ex- 
tensively prevailed. 

The following extracts from a ser- 
mon of the Rev. Dr. Beecher, of Con- 
necticut, preached in 1814, will throw 
some light upon this subject. He is 
accounting for the waste places of 
Conneeticut—places where once there 
were flourishing churches and a regu- 
lar ministry, but which are now lying 
The same causes which 
have led to these desolations in Con- 

ecticut, have led to the. prevalence of | | 


‘ocinianism in other parts, 
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He says, “A remote cause of our 
present wastes is to be found ina very 
great declension of vital piety in the 
churches, which took place many years 
ago. For more than one hundred 
years, the pastors and churches of 
Connecticut were strictly evangelical; 
but, at length, different views concern- 
ing doctrine began to prevail. ‘This 
was occasioned by an alarming sus- 
pension, for many years, of the special 
influence of the Spirit, and by the ex- 
pedients of human wisdom to replen- 
ish the churches, without the agency 
of God. One effect of this decline 
was, the introduction into the minis- 
try, of men, who, probably, had never 
experienced the power of divine grace 
on their hearts, and who, of course, 
would be prepared, by native feeling, 
to oppose the doctrines of the gospel. 
From such, nothing better could be ex- 
pected, than a cold, formal, unfaithful, 
unproductive ministry, and a gradual 
approximation to another gospel._— 
Those precious doctrines, which are 
the power of God to salvation, were, 
of course, first omitted, and at length, 
openly opposed.. The consequence 
was,that “the love of many waxed cold, 
and the ways of Zion mourned, be- 
cause few came to her solemn feasts.” 

“Alarmed at the declining numbers 
of the church, and the corresponding 
increase of the unbaptized, ‘our fathers, 
with pious intent, doubtless, but with a 
most unwarrantable distrust of God, 
and dependence on human wisdom, 
introduced what has since been denom- 
inated the half-way covenant. 

“According to the provisions of this 
anomaly in religion, persons of a reg- 
ular deportment, though destitute of 
piety, might be —" as, in some 
| 3 
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sense, church members, and offer their || 


children in baptism, without coming to’ 
the sacramental supper; an ordinance, 
for which religion was still deemed in- 
dispensable. The practical effect was, 
that owning the covenant, as it was 
ealled, became a common, thoughtless 
ceremony, and baptism was extended 
to all who had either sufficient regard 
to fashion, or to self-righteous doings, 
to ask it for themselves or for their chil- 
dren. As to the promises of educa- 
ting children in the fear of the Lord, 
and submitting to the discipline of the 
church, on the one hand, or of watch- 
ful care on the other, they were alike 
disregarded, both by those who exact- 
ed, and by those who made them. 

“Others alarmed by the same de- 
clension of numbers in the visible 
church, and leaning equally to their 
own understanding, to provide a reme- 
dy, discovered, as they imagined, that 
grace is not necessary to the participa- 
tion of either ordinance; that there is 
but one covenant, the condition of 
which might be moral sincerity, and 
that the sacrament of the supper, like 
the preaching of the gospel, might be 
numbered among the means of grace 
for the conversion of the soul. With 
these views, the doors of the church 
were thrown open, and all the congre- 
gation who could be, were persuaded 
to come in. 

“These innovations in discipline, 
though resisted by many churches, 
and not introduced without considera- 
ble agitation, became, at length, in 
some shape, almost universal through- 
out New England. The consequen- 
ces were what might be expected, 
where sinners are countenanced in 
drawing near to God with their mouth, 
while their heart is romoved far from 
him, and their fear towards him is 
‘taught by the precepts of men. They 
were the annihilation of church disci- 
pline, and the prevalence of self-righ- 
teous Arminian feelings and opinions, 
mingled with the disjointed remains of 
evangelical doctrine. Without an ab- 
solute rejection of the doctrines of 
grace, the preaching, and the feeling, 


| 
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and the practice, to a great exte; 
were, “do and live.” Good work. 
and ¢he use of means, occupied the 
fore-ground, while the Holy Spirit waj 
ted, at humble distance, to accomplis 
the little which remained to be done 
as the reward, or promised conse 
quence, of antecedent well-doing. Syy 
alarming had this declension of vital) 
piety become, in the days of Cottoy 
Mather, as to occasion the memora 
ble prediction, that in forty years) 
should it progress as it had begun, con 
vulsions would ensue, in which church 
es would be gathered out of churches 
—a prediction afterwards signally yer. 
ified. 

“As another cause of debility and) 
desolation, may be noted the defec 
tions occasioned by the restoration of 
evangelical doctrine and discipline. 
The revivals of 1740, were the com 
mencement of a reformation, whicl 
has brought us back, with few excep 
tions, to the doctrines and discipline 
of our fathers.* A change so grea 
however, and so contrary to huma 
depravity, fortified by custom, was nog 
to be accomplished without resistance 
Accustomed to the immunities of 
church membership, and pleased wit! 
this self-righteous, dilatory method o 
preparation for heaven, the unconver# 
ted were alarmed at the demands 0 
immediate repentance, and offended) 
at the distinction, both doctrinal an¢ 
practical, which now began to be made 
tween the righteous and the wicked 
It was not till . after nearly half a centug 
ry of controversy, in the progress 0 
which many churches were shaken 
and many societies enfeebled, that the) 
point became established, that a cred 
ible profession of religion is indispensa 


| ble tochurch membership; and thatthe 


seals of the covenant are to be applied 
to none but to the members of the vis 
ible church and their children. 
‘Another cause of desolation, more 
limited in its operation, but not less 
disastrous in its effects, where it has 
operated, has been the timid polic 


*He is speaking of Connecticut, where 9? 
cinianism has never prevailed extensively: 
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oi forbearing to preach plainly those 
joctrines which offend, and of shrink- 
ing from a vigilant, efficient discipline | 
in the church, lest these things should | 
interrupt the peace, and endanger the | 
sability of the congregation. 

“It has beencalled prudence; but ex- 
jerience has shown it to be a prudence, | 
hich in the beginning surrenders at 
discretion to the enem y,to keep him 
quiet; which substitutes policy for du- | 
tv, and relies on temtporizing expe- 
jients, instead of the protection and 
blessing of God in the fearless perfor- 
mance of duty. The uniform effect 
has been, weak heads and a faint heart 





‘othe minister, the loss of personal 


usefulness, the suspension of divine | 
influence, the decline of vital piety, | 
immorality and error in the church, 
and impiety and licentiousness without; 
until, at the death or dismission of the 
pastor, the chureh has become almost 
extinct? and the congregation is con- 
ducted to the verge of ruin.” 

In the above extracts, reference is 

made to Cotton Mather. His Mag-| 
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cry outand say, Lord, what will be- 
come of these churches i in time?” 

In his own introduction, Mather says. 
“in my own country, besides a con- 
siderable number of loose and vain in- 
| habitants risen up, to whom the Con- 

gregational church disipline, which 

| cannot live. well where the power of 
godliness dies, is become distasteful 
for the purity of it; there is also a num- 
ber of eminently godly persons who 
are for a larger way.” 

Irom what he elsewhere says, it is 
evident that he is speaking of the prin- 
ciples of discipline, and not the mode. 
Those principles, as recognized by 
the pilgrims, were too strict to suit the 
advocates of modern liberality, when 
administered in any mode. They also 
are for a larger or looser way. 

In a sermon at Boston, in 1698, he 
says, “What changes have we seen in 
point of religion? ‘The power of godli- 
ness is now grievously decayed among 
us. Ye old men that are inhabitants 
of the town, cannot you remember that 
in your days, a prayerful, a watchful, 





nalia, or ecclesiastical history of Ne w ja fruitful christian, and a well, govern- 


Encland; was published in 1702, 
tbout eighty years from the first settle- | 
ment of Plymouth. Some extracts | 
from that work will show that the pro- 


ed family, was a more common sight, 
than it is now in our days?” 

In 1668, the governor and council 
of Massachusetts, in a circular to the 


sress of religious declension in his day || ministers, speaking of their duty to 


was such as to create alarm in his 
mind, though he approved of the half- 
way covenant, and wasin other res- 
pects probably less strict than his an- 
cestors. The half-way covenant prac- 


their parishioners, say, “Pastors and 
Teachers, besides their constant pub- 
lic preaching tothem, ought to in- 
quire after their profiting by the word, 
instructing them in, and pressing upon 


tice was sanctioned by a Synod held | them, whether young or old, the great 
at Boston in 1662, and in Cotton Ma- || doctrines of the Gospel, even person- 


ther’s time, was generally adopted. 

In an introduction to the Magnalia, 
the Rev. Mr. Higginson, of Salem, 
siys, “Much more may we, the chil- 
tren of such fathers, lament our grad- || 
val degeneracy from that life. and 


power of godliness that was in them. | 


We their successors, are far sltort 
of them in many respects. Mourning 
under many rebukes from our God 
which they had not, and with trem- 
bling hearts observing the gradual de- 
clinings that are amongst us from the 
holv ways of Gody we are forced to 


Pas 
¢ 44 
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ally and particularly, so far as their 
strength and time will permit. We 
hope that sundry of you need nota 
spur in these things; yet, forasmuch as 
| we have cause to fear that there is too 
| much neglectin many places, we do 
therefore, think it our duty to emit this 
| declaration unto you, earnestly desir- 
ing, and, in the bowels of our Lord 
Jesus, requiring youto be very diligent 
and careful to catechise and instruct 
all people, especially the youth, under 
your charge, in the sound prineiples of 
christian religion.” 
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They had reason to fear, that the 
instruction of the people in the great 
doctrines of the gospel, was too much 
neglected. The decay of vital godli- 
ness is a natural consequence of such 
neglect. | 

In the lives of Cotton and others, 
Mather says, “I saw a fearful de- 
generacy, creeping, J cannot say, but 
rushing in upon these churches; I saw 
to multiply continually our dangers, 
of our losing no small points in our 
jirst faith, as well as our first love.— 
I saw a visible shrink in all orders of 
men among us, from that greatness 
and that goodness which was in the 
first grain. While in Europe the 
Protestants have prodigiously waxed 
worse; a revolt ‘nto Pelagianism and 
Socinianism, or what is half way to it, 
has not been more surprising to me, 
than tosee, that in America, those 
parts which were planted with a more 
noble vine, do so fast give a prospect of 
affording only the degenerate plants 
of a strange vine.” 

And yet, probably, he little thought, 
that in less than a century, these pros- 
pects would be so much more than re- 
alized, that an extensive revolt would 
take place, not only into what is half 
way to Socinianism, but into Socinian- 
ism itself. Let our churches take 
warning! Like causes produce like ef- 
fects. 

In the life of Bulkly, he says, “At 
Concord he preached over the illustri- 
ous truths, about the person, the na- 
tures, the offices of Christ. What 
would he have said, if he had lived in 
this evil day, when ’tis counted good 
advice for a minister of the gospel not 
to preach much on the person of 
Christ?” 

How many are there, among us, 
who think it good advice for a minis- 
ter not to preach much on any of the 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel! It has 
long been the wish of the advocates of | 
error that the friends of truth should 


Massachusetts, to answer these two | 


questions: “1. What are the provoking 
evils of New England? 2. What js 
to be done that so these evils may be 
reformed?” ‘The reason assigned by 
the historian for calling said Synod, is, 
“The evil spirit of apostacy from the 
power of godliness, and the various 
discoveries and consequences of such 
an apostacy, became still more sensible 
to them that feared God.” The Sy- 
nod say, “If New England remember 
whence she is fallen, and do the first 
works, there’s reason to hope, that it 
shall be better with us than at our be. 
ginnings. But if this, after all other 
means in and by which the Lord hath 
been striving to reclaim us, shall be 
despised, or become inefiectual, we 
may dread what is like to follow.” 
In enumerating prevailing evils, they 
say, “ There is a great and visible 
decay of the power-of godliness a- 
mongst many professors in _ these 


churches. It may be feared that there | 
is, in too many, spiritual and heart a- 


postacy fron God. Asto what concerns 
families and government thereof, there 
is much amiss. ‘There are many 
families that do not pray to God con- 


stantly morning and evening, and ma- | 


ny more, wherein the scriptures are 
not daily read, that so the word of 
Christ might dwell richly with them.” 
In showing what is to be done, they 
say, “In as much as the present stand- 
ing generation is for the greater part a- 
nother generation than what was in 
New England forty years ago, for us 
to declare our adherence to the faith 
and order of the gospel, according to 
what is in scripture expressed in_ the 
platform of discipline, may be a good 
means, both to recover those that have 
erred from the truth, and to prevent 
apostacy for the future. In order to 
reformation, it is necessary that the 
discipline of Christ in the power of it 
should be upheld in the churches. 
Itis a known and true observation, 


not preach much on the points of dif- || that remissness in the exercise of discl- 


ference. 


pline was attended with corruption of 
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In 1679, a Synod was held at Bos- || manners; and that did provoke the 
7 baa ial delu- 
on, by order of the General Court of || Lord to give men up to strong de 
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ions in. matters of faith. Experi- 
nce hath evinced, that personal zn- 
ruction and discipline hath been an 
happy means to reform degenerated 
congregations.” 

The historian adds, “That a refor- 
ging Synod could not accomplish a 
iversal reformation of provoking e- 
iis in the country, has been acknowl- 
ajged as a matter of most sensible ob- 
vation. Our manifold indisposi- 
ons to recover the dying power of 
adliness, were punished with succes- 
‘ive calamities; under all of which our 
yostacies from that godliness have 

ther proceeded than abated. The 

| spirit of New England hath been 
bly going out of the world, as the 
iid saints in whom it was have gone; 
ind in stead thereof the spirit of the | 
world, with a lamentable neglect of 
trict prety, has crept in upon the ris- 
ig generation.” 

Towards the close of the work, the 
thor adds what he calls, “prognos- 
ications upon the future stateof New 
Ingland;” which he introduces in 
his manner: “But, oh, my dear New 
tagland, give one of thy friends leave 
nutter the fears of thy best friends 
concerning thee; and consider what 
varful cause there may be for thee to 
pect sad things to come.” Among 
liereasons for expecting “sad things to 
cme,” are several which are worthy 
S iaiien notice. One isas follows: 

“Where churches professing a great 
formation, shall in their constitution 
vase to represent unto the world the 
loliness of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
ithis heavenly kingdom, they will be- 
tome loathsome to that holy Lord; 
heir glory is gone, and their ‘defence 4 
wes with it; the dreadful wrath of 
leaven will elbeniah the world with the | 
ings which it will do unto them.” 

Whether any churches had already 
0 reformed their constitutions or arti- | 
‘les of faith, as to exclude the essentials | 
f Christianity, or there was then rea- | 
on to apprehend such things would | 
‘ton be done, we are not particularly 
‘formed. Again, 

“Where a mighty body of people in ' 
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a country are violently set upon run- 
ning down the an@ient church state in 
that country, and are violent for the 
hedge about the communion at the 
Lord’s table to be broken down; the 
churches there are not far from a tre- 
mendous convulsion.” 

This paragraph may explain the 
last. Some thing of that kind no doubt 
existed. Again, 

“Where churches are bent upon 
backsliding, and carried away with a 
strong spirit of apostacy, whatever 
minister shall set himself to withstand 
their evil bents, will pull upon himself 
an inexpressible contempt and hatred.” 

Such instances, doubtless, had begun 
toappear. Again, 

“Where a fountain shall become 
corrupt, there the streams will no lon- 
ger make glad the city of God.” 

How strikingly has this been fulfilled 
in the university of Cambridge! What 
then existed to occasion such an antici- 
pation, we are not particularly inform- 
ed. Again, 

“Finally, there was a town called 
Amycle, which was ruined by silence. 
The rulers, because there had been 
some false alarms, forbade all people 
under pain of death to speak of any 
enemies approaching them: So, when 
the enemies came indeed, no man durst 
speak of it, and the town was lost. 
Corr uptions will grow upon the land, 
and they will gain by silence. It with 
be so invidious to do it,no man will 
dare to speak of the corruptions; and 
the fate of Amycle, will come upon 
the land. Reader,I called these things 
prophecy, but I wish J be not all this 
while writing history.” 

Corruptions have, indeed, grown 
upon the land; and they have gained 
by silence. ‘The friends of truth were 
off their guard, and the advocates of 
error crept in unawares. Silence on 
the great points of gospel doctrine grad- 
| ually prepared the way, and at length 
error broke in like an “overwhelming 
flood. Let the churches in this land 
| take warning, before it is too late with 
lus also. 


4 Son of the Pilgrims. 
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FOREKNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 
A SERMON, 


BY NATHANIEL EMMONS, D. D. 


Acts xv. 18. Known uxto God | 
are all his works from the beginning } 
of the world. 

Seon after a church was formed in 
Antioch, certain men came from Ju- 
dea, and taught the brethren, that-they 
could not be saved, unless they were 
circumcised after the manner of Mo- 
ses. This caused much dispute, which 
Paul and Barnabas endeavored to set- || 
tle; but they could by no means re- 
concile the contending parties. At 
length, it was proposed to refer the 
question to an ecclesiastical council at 
Jerusalem. Accordingly, the apostles 
and elders came together to consider 
this matter. After much had been 
said upon the subject, Peter rose up 
and told the council, that be had been | 
divinely directed to preach the Gospel | 
to the Gentiles, and had been very 
successful in his preaching, which led | 
him to conelude, that it was an unne- 


THE 


cessary and neeenutiiie burden, to i 


require the Gentiles to be circumcised 
and to keep the law of Moses. Next 
Barnabas and Paul declared what 


miracles and wonders God had w: ‘ought || | 


by their ministry among the Gentiles. 
Last of all, James rose up and said, | 
* Men and brethren, hearken unto me; 
Simeon hath declared how God 
at first visit the Gentiles, to take out of 
them a people for his name. And to 
this agree the words of the prophets; 
as it is written, After this will I re- 
turn, and will build again the taberna- 
cle of David, which is fallen 
and I will build again the ruins there- 
of, and [ will set it up; that the resi- 
due of men might see sk alter the Lord, 
who doeth all these things. oniliicnsatans | 
unto God are all his works from the || 
beginning of the world.” Here James | 
alludes to what God had predicted con- | 
cerning the conversion of the Gentiles to | 
the Christian faith; from which he in- || 
fers, that—known unto God are all his | 
works from the beginning of the | 
corld. By all the works of God, we ' 


The Foreknowledge of God. 


did | 


down; | 


i" 


| are to understand not only all his oy ng 
works, but all the works of his crea. 
‘tures: because his works and the; ir 
'works are necessarialy and j INsepara- 
bly connected. 'T hey live and move, 
| and have their being in him, and he 
| works in them both to will and to do. 
| in all their free and voluntary actions," 
|| By God’s knowing all his works ing 
| this extensive sense. from the begin. 
ning of the world, we are to under. 
} stand his knowin: o them from eterni ty.) | 
kor the various scriptural —phrases,§ 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 





from the beginning, 
ning of the wenkd, and from thet 
N foundation of the world, are all off 

the same general import, and denote! 
te same thing as the phrase frome 
eternity. Indeed, we cannot carry§ 
| our ideas of time further back, than tol 
| the beginning of creation; for there is 
nothing conceivable beyond that point 
of duration, by which we can meas- 
ure time; and therefore we are con-) 
| strained to call all duration before thati 
| | period, eternity. ‘There is no ques-} 
| tion, that by his expression in the text, 
the apostle meant to assert, that,! 
known unto God are all his works) 

from Eternity; which amounts to this 
| plain proposition: 

That God foreknew all things fron} 

| Eternity. 
| It is proposed to inquire,. 
HL. Whether this be true; and, 
VI. How zt can be true. | 
|| I. Let us inquire whether it be 
| true, that God foreknew all things! 
| from Eternity. 


| generally believed and acknowledged, 
that there is no occasion for “ne 
much under this head. It may sufiice fi 
to adduce one argument in favor oil 
it; which is drawn from the divine 
predictions. The apostle James it 


I his fortelling future events. It must 
be allowed, that if God can foretel 1v- 
ture events, "he can certainly forekne 
them. For it is impossible to con- 
ceive, that any being can certainly 
|! foretel, what he does not certain? § 
1 forekn now. Among the many evept 


Jrom the be eine 


The foreknowledge of God is 0] 


fers the foreknowledge of God, from J 
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hat concerning the coming and death 
Christ is the most remarkable, and 
gost conclusive evidence of his uni- 
versal foreknowledge. Immediate- 
y alter the fall of our first Parents, 
which involved themselves and all 
jer posterity in sin and ruin, God 
predicted, that the seed of the woman 
ould bruise the serpent’s head; 
vhich was four thousand years before 
he event took place. The same pre- 
jiction Was repeated, at different 
imes and in different forms, to Abra- 
jam, to Isaac, and to Jacob, and af- 
awards to David. and to the people 
of Israel. ‘This authorized Peter to 
ay tothe Jews, on the day of Pente- 
wst, “that God had sworn with an 
wath to David, that of the fruit of his 
loins according to the flesh, he would 
rise up Christ to sit on his throne.” 
\fterwards, he said to those who had 
tilled the Prince of Life, “Now breth- 
re, 1 wot through ignorance ye did 
i,and as did also your rulers. But 
those things, which God _ before had 
hhewed by the mouth of all the proph- 
ds, that Christ should suffer, he hath 
o fulfilled; yea, and all the prophets 
om Samuel, and those that follow af- 
rt, as many as have spoken, have 
ikewise foretold of these days.” God 
lainly foretold the time when, the 
lace where, and the men by whom 
Christ should be crucified; together 
vith some of the most extraordinary 
‘rcumstances of his death. We can- 
hot suppose, that God could have in- 
iillibly foretold the great event of 
Christ’s death, with so many of the 
ixumstances which attended it, un- 


hese things. Nor can we conceive, 
that he could have infallibly foreknown 
ill these things, unless he had infalli- 
bly foreknown all other events from 
Adam to Christ. For, if there had 
been, among the many millions of 
other intervening events, any events 
which he did not foreknow, those un- 
known events might have prevented 
the death of Christ; and so have ren- 


‘ged all his predictions respecting 


jich God has certainly foretold, | 
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the Messiah entirely false. God must 
have foreknown all the men from 
Adam to Christ, and all their thoughts, 
purposes, and voluntary actions, in or- 
der to have foretold the coming, suffer- 
ings, and death of the Redeemer on 
the cross. And if God foreknew all 
things from Adarato Christ, there can 
be no question, whether he foreknew 
all things from Christ to this day; from 
this day to the end of time; and from 
the end of time to the boundless ages 
of eternity. Indeed, if God fore- 
knew any events, he must have fore- 
known all events from eternity.— 
It is the prerogative of God alone to 
look through all futurity; accordingly, 
he claims this prerogative. “I am 
God, and there is none else; I am 
God, and there is none like me; de- 


| claring the end from the beginning; 


and from ancient times, the things 
that are not yet done.” If God be 
God, he must necessarily know all 
things from eternity unto eternity. 

Let us now inquire, 

II. How it was possible for even 
God _ himself to foreknow, from eter- 
nity, all things in futurity. 

This has been considered as a very 
difficult question to solve. Some pre- 
sume to deny the foreknowledge of 
God, in order to avoid what they per- 
ceive to be the natural and necessary 
consequences of it. But those who do 
not deny, that God foreknew all things 
from eternity, suppose there was some 
way, in which it was possible for him 
to possess this truly divine knowledge, 
while, at the same time, many of them 
hold that the subject is above human 
inquiry. Perhaps, however, by a se- 
rious and critical investigation, we 
may discover the way, so far as God 
has revealed it, and the only possible 
way, in which, accordjng to our ap- 
prehensions, he could foreknow all 
things from eternity. 

Here it may be proper to observe, 

1. That God could not foreknow all 
future things by information. 

He was uncreated and self-exis- 
tent, and sole inhabitant of Eternity. 
There was no created being or object, 
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trom which he could derive the least | can foresee the effect in ‘the cause 
information. Hence the prophet, with || Had there been any causes from ete;. 
great propriety and emphasis, de- | nity out of God, which could hayo 


mands, “Who hath directed the Spirit | 


of the Lord? or who, being his coun- 
sellor, hath taught him? with whom 
took he counsel, and who instructed 
him, and taught him the paths of judg- 
ment, and taught him knowledge, and 
shewed him the way of understand- 
ing?” Before the foundation of the 
world; before the existence of angels 
and men; we know of no superior or 
inferior intelligence, who could give 
him any information respecting any 
thing future. And after angels and 
men existed, they possessed no know- 
ledge, but what they derived from him, 
and so could afford him no informa- 
tion. Or if we should suppose, that 
there were innumerable worlds crea- 
ted before this world, and that they 
were inhabited by myriads of intel- 
ligent creatures, vastly superior to an- 
gels and men, yet they could have 
rendered no counsel, instruction, or in- 
formation, to Him, who was wonder- 
ful in counsel, and whose understand- 
ing was infinite. ‘Though we cannot 
comprehend God, yet we know so 
much concerning him, that it was ab- 
solutely impossible that he should fore- 
know all things from eternity, by in- 
formation derived from any being of a 
finite and dependent nature. 

2. God could not have foreknown 
all things from eternity, by seeing any 
cause out of himself, which should 
produce their future existence. 

Things which begin to exist, must 
have a previous cause of their exist- 
ence, and unless that previous cause 
be foreseen, their future existence can- 
not be foreseen. In eternity, God 
could have seen no previous .cause 
out of himself, which could produce 
any future effect. We can foresee ef- 
fects from their previous and known 
causes. Fire is a cause which will 
consume wood, and water is a cause 
which will extinguish fire. When 
we see fire applied te wood, we can 
foresee the effect in the cause; and 
when we see water applied to fire, we 


produced all things future; and hag 


God seen all these causes, he might ] 


have foreseen and foreknown all things 
future in their causes. But in eteypj. 
ty, there were no causes out of God 
which could produce all things, anq 
therefore, he could not foreknow jj 
things by forseeing them in thei 
cause. For instance, there was no 
cause out of God, which could produce 
this world, and therefore, he could no, 
foreknow the existence of this world, 
by seeing a previous cause of its exis. 
tense out of himself. The more clear, 
perfect, and infallible God’s essential 
attribute of knowledge was, the more 
clearly and certainly. he must have 
foreknown, that neither the heavens, 
nor the earth, neither angels nor men, 
nor any other material or immiéterial 
objects could ever exist by any phssi- 
ble cause out of himself. It is certain 
therefore, that God did not derive his 
foreknowledge of all things which have 
existed, and which ever will exist, 
from any cause or evidence out of him- 
self. 

3. God could not foreknow all 
things from eternity, merely by knovw- 
ing the essential perfections of his own 
nature. 

He did know himself perfectly. 
He knew his self-existence; his inde- 
pendence; his unerring wisdom; his 
perfect goodness; and his almighty 
power. But this perfect knowledge 
of his own essential attributes, could 
give him no knowledge of any thing 
future. For he was under no natural 
necessity of exercising any one of his 
attributes in producing any thing out 
of himself. ‘There was no natural or 
necessary connexion between the ex- 
istence of God, and the existence of 
any thing else in the universe. It was, 
therefore, as impossible for God to 
foreknow all things, by seeing any 
cause in himself, as by seeing any 
cause out of himself, of their future 
existence. 

It is confidently said by some, that 
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God must necessarily have known all 
things from eternity, merely by know- 
ing hisown perfections. But since there 
was no natural or necessary connec- 
ion between God’s ‘existence and the 
existence of any thing else; it was so 
ar from being necessary that any 
thing should have existed besides God, 
that it may be demonstrated, that God 
could have eternally prevented any | 
other existence but his own. And if 
his might have been the case, the con- 
quence is plain, that God could not 
have foreknown all things from eter- 
nity, either by information or by see- 
ng any cause of their existence, ei- | 
ther without'himself, or within himself. | 
The question now returns with redoub- | 
ied force, How was it possible for God | 
0 foreknow all things from eternity? 

This leads me to observe, 

4. That the only piain and satisfac- | 
ory answer to this question is, that | 
(od foreknew all things from eternity, 
cause, from eternity he had decreed 
all things. 

God, as has been observed, was un- | 
ler no natural necessity of creating | 


— 
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mutable purpose. This appears from 
the perfection of the divine nature, 
and from the express declaration of 
scripture. The apostle tells us, that 
“God created all things by Jesus 
Christ, according to his eternal pur- 
pose, which he purposed in Christ Je- 
sus our Lord.” Now it is easy to 
see, that when God had determined 
all things, that he could foreknow all 
things. He must have known his 
own determinations, and, by knowing 
them, he must have foreknown what- 
ever would come to pass: for he made 
his determinations in unerring wigdom 
and perfect goodness, and, of course, 
could never see any reason to alter 
them; and he knew his own omnipo- 
tent power to carry into execution all 
his purposes. . It was as easy for him 
to foreknow all things, as to determine 
allthings. His foreknowledge, in this 
view of it, was founded on his decree, 
and upon nothing else. If he had 
not decreed any thing, he could not 
have foureknown any thing. If he had 
not decreed to make the world, he 
could not have foreknown that the 


amy thing. It depended entirely upon || world would exist. If he had not de- 
his own pleasure, whether he should, | creed to create angels and men, he 
should not, create the present orany || could not have foreknown that they 


ther material or immaterial system; | 
and it equally depended upon his mere 
oleasure what world he would create, | 
ud what and how many creatures he | 
vould bring into existence. It belonged | 
him to form his own plan of operation 
vefore he began the work of creation. 
He could not have acted with perfect | 
visdom without foreseeing his ultimate 

‘nd, and all the means to accomplish 

it, before he produced any effect, or 

save existence to any material or im- | 
material, rational or irrational object. 
Among all possible events, he deter- 
mined what should and what should 
not take place. He determined the 
Nature, the number, the magnitude, 
the form, the order, and connection of 
ill things; and left not a single crea- 
lure, or a single object, or a single 
event, to mere casualty or chance. 
He limited, adjusted, and bound all 
things together by his eternal and im- 
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would exist. Ifhe had not decreed 
to work in them both to will and to 
do, he could not have foreknown how 
they would always act. If he had 
not decreed what should be their char- 
acter and condition, he could not have 
foreknown their character and condi- 
tion, through every period of their ex- 
istence. As his foreknowledge was 
founded on his decree, so it must of 
necessity be bounded by it. It can- 
not extend to any thing but what is 
decreed. God’s essential attribute of 
knowledge extends to all things pos- 
sible; but his foreknowledge extends 
to nothing, but what has existed 
and what will exist. God’s fore- 
knowledge is not an essential attri- 
bute, but the fruit or effect of his de 
cree, as much as the works of his 
hands. It is altogether owing to men’s 
not making this distinction, that any 
have supposed, that God could fore 
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know all things without decreeing all || feels himself at home. And can he 
things. ‘They say God is omniscient, || break all these ties without anguish? 


and his omniscience is a necessary | 
and essential attribute of his nature. | 
But, who can rationally suppose, that | 
his essential attribute of omniscience, | 
should enable him to foreknow what it | 
was impossible to be foreknown. It 
was impossible for him to foreknow 
his own purposes before he had form- 
ed them; and equally impossible to 
foreknow the effects of his purposes, 
before his purposes existed. ‘There 
was one way, and but one, in which | 
God could foreknow all things from | 
eternity, and that was, by decreeing | 
all things from eternity. Those who | 
would account for the foreknowledge | 
of Gud, without his decrees, have al-| 
ways found the subject. dark and in- | 
comprehensible. But there is nothing | 
dark, unintelligible, or incomprehen- 
sible, in the foreknowledge of God, as 
founded on his decrees. If God form- 
ed all his purposes from eternity, he | 
must necessarily have known all things | 
from the beginning of the world. 
( To be conciduéd in our next.) 
-+>> OO @<<-- 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 

ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY. | 

Acts 20,28. Take heed therefore | 
to yourselves, and to all the flock, | 
over the which the Holy Ghost hath | 
made you overseers, to feed the church | 
of God which he hath purchased | 
with his own blood. | 

Perhaps no circumstances are more 
calculated to wring the heart of the 
faithful Pastor with anguish, than his 





removal from a church, where his la- | 


bors have been blessed, and where he | 
is acknowledged by many as their 
spiritual father in Christ. Although | 
such removals may occasionally be 
expedient and necessary to the gener- | 
al well-being of the church, yet hard- | 
hearted must that man be, who can | 
be removed from a society, where his 
labors have been blessed to the salva- 
tion of souls, without suffering pangs | 
of tie keenest auguish and distress. 


God, recognizes many children, and 





No; it is like tearing the soul from the 
body: yet this must occasionally he 
done. ‘The faithiul minister of Chris, 
must go where Christ calls him; and 
without consulting flesh and blood, take 
up his cross and go! 

Such was the case with Paul. A; 
Ephesus he had labored much; there 
he had preached Jesus and the res. 
urrection; there he had prayed for the 
spiritual interests and everlasting sal- 
vation of the people; there his self-de. 
nied exertions, dangers, and sufferings 
had been witnessed, and there he had 
become the spiritual father of a large 
family, who all loved him, and in 
whose bosoms he might now have re. 
posed in peace, after so many peril 
and labors. But duty called him away; 
therefore, all the pangs of parting must 
be endured, all the pleasures of friend- 
ship foregone, and new labors and 
dangers encountered. 

This parting scene was also imbit- 
tered by the prospect. He foresaw 
many evils impending over the Ejphe- 
sian church. Hence he says, “I know 
this, that after my departure, shall 
grievous wolves enter in among you, 
not sparing the flock. Also of your 
ownselves shall men arise, speaking 
perverse things, to draw away disc 
ples after them.” When all _ these 
things are viewed in connection, and 
as bearing with their united force upon 
the apostle’s mind, how keen must 
have been the anguish of his soul, 
when he addressed the Elders of the 
E-phesian church, in the words of the 
text; “Take heed to yourselves, and 
to all the flock, over the which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, 
to feed the church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood.’ 

From these words, it is my design 
to shew you the value of the church— 
the care which God has taken to raise 
up pastors forthe church,—the duty 
of pastors to feed the church, and the 
manner in which they should perform 
this sacred office. 

The value of the church is denote 
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by the price with which it was purchas- | From the first visible constitution 
ed, namely, the blood of Christ. Hence, || of the church, in the family of Abra- 
in the text, it is called the “church of |, ham, to the present time, God hath 
God, which he hath purchased withhis | taken care to raise up and qualify 
own blood. ” “And ye know that ye || suitable pastors for her instruction, di- 
were redeemed not with corruptible || rection and defence. In the first place 
things as silver and gold, but with the || Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, were well 
recious blood of Christ, as of a Lamb || qualified for this office; then Moses 
without blemish, and without spot.”— || was raised up, mighty in word and 
{nd where can a price of equal value | deed, clothed with the power e&work- 
be found? Earth says, it isnot in me; || ing miracles, and commissioited * to 
heaven says, with me there is no other | give the church a code of laws, which 
ransom of equal value; and indeed, | extended to all their relations, either 
it is a ransom of infinite worth and || to. God or man. The tribe of Levi, 
excellence, far surpassing in dignity, || and particularly the family of «Aaron, 


known in its true greatness to God || tion and interests of the church, and 
were required to devote their whole 
time to these objects. N y, the king 
himself was required to write out a 
copy of the law, from the original, in 
the possession of the priests that min- 
istered at the sanctuary. And in ad- 
dition to all these, a succession of 
prophets was raised up, qualified to 
instruct the people, to speak as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, and 
to record their instructions in a book 
for the perpetual benefit of the church. 
When the fulness of time, spoken of 
by the prophets, had come, Christ, 
who is called God in the text, assumed 
our nature, and appeared as “Jesus 
Immanuel, God with us.” And hav- 
ing the Spirit poured on him without 
measure, he gave the church a code of 
laws; explained the types and shad- 
ows of the Mosaic dispensation; ex- 
hibited truth and duty, and brought 
life and immortality to light. During 
his life, he chose twelve men, whom 
he detained continually about his 
person, as witnesses of his actions, and 
whom he instructed in all things ap- 
pertaining to the kingdom of God.— 
After his departure, he poured out his 
Spirit upon them according to promise, 
and thus qualified them to go and 
| preach the gospel, and enforce all its 


the grasp of every finite mind, and || were divinely appointed to the instruc- 
alone. 

It is true, the church has_ been al- 
ways despised by the world, and re- 
varded as beneath the attention of 
ihose who are aspiring to greatness.— 
The most eminent followers of the 
Lamb, nay Christ himself ‘*was reject- 
ed and despised of men;” but this on- 
ly shows that God’s judgment is dif- 
ferent from man’s, and the time will 
soon come when facts will extort the 
confession, that God’s judgment is 
according to truth. 

The value of the church will appear 
from the worth of the soul. ‘The val- 
ue of one soul far exceeds all calcula- 
tion. Here the power of figures is | 
lost. Immaterial and indissoluble in 
its nature, it will exist forever. Yes, 
when sun, moon and stars shall be ex- 
tinguished in darkness, the soul of the 
laest member. of the church of God; 
that church, which is bought by his 
blood, and sanctified by his Spirit, shall 
continue to burn and glow with se- 
taphic fire, No limits can be placed 
toits improvement; no, it shall be con- 
tnually advancing in perfection, con- 
tnually approximating towards God, | 
and shining with brighter beams of 
glory. Now if one soul be thus un- 
speakably excellent, what powers can 
comprehend the excellence of “that 
multitude which no man can number;” 
that multitude which shall encircle the 


These heralds of salvation were re- 
quired to commit this trust to faithful 
throne of God, and make the temple || men, to men qualified to teach; and 


above resound ‘ath halleluiahs to God | God hath taken care to raise up and 
and the Lamb? qualify a succession of pastors to feed 





duties upon the consciences of men.— , 
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the church even to the present time. | 


Among these we might mention the 


to the righteous displeasure and in- 
dignation of God. Jonahrefused obe- 
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It was not lett to those who prece. 
ded you in this work to - determine 


with the blood of his own Son, and com- 
mission you to feed and take care ol 





fing 








names of many individuals of eminent || whether they would feed the church of se 
piety, extensive erudition, protound |} God or not. No, their duty was taught 
research, discriminating judgment, and || and enforced by paramount authori. & 
commanding eloquence; men whoj ty. No evasions, no excuses were @ ,< 
shone during their lives like stars of || admitted. Witness the efforts of Mo. & 0: 
the first magnitude, and who still en- || sestodeclinetheduty. He first plead. J je 
lighten by their works, the path, that || ed his want of influence, both in the & ye 
leads tn,the mansions of eternal rest. court of Pharaoh, and with his breth. § 
Of wis succession, my dear friends, || ren, the children of Israel; “who am @ wy. 
and fellow laborers in the church, you || I that I should go unto Pharaoh?” He § 5, 
forma part. In the judgment of char- || then urged that he was not eloquent; § | 
ity, the Holy Ghost hath made you || that “he was slow of speech, and of a @ 
overseers “to feed the church of God, || slow tongue.” When God said unto & j¢< 
which he hath purchased with his own || him, “who hath made man’s mouth? @ ), 
blood.” And being called by the Spir- || Have not I the Lord? Now therefore J 
it, and set apart to this work, your du- || go, and I will be with thy mouth, and 1), 
ty totake care of the church of God, || teach thee what thou shalt say.” And J 5; 
and feed it, is placed beyond all con- || when Moses still hesitated, the anger J (ef 
troversy. The command of God is || of the Lord was kindled against him; & yj 
upon you—a command enforced by || and he appointed Aaron his brother, ¥ je: 
the authority of God, by the love of || as his assistant. And, in this situa. § yy) 
God, and the blood of Christ—a com- || tion, could Moses have declined the J tio 
mand enforced by the value of the || duty of feeding and taking care of the J mo 
church, and by your own accountabili- || church, without exposing himself to Jj ty 
ty; and can you disobey such acom- || the displeasure and indignation of J on 
mand without guilt? and guilt too of || God? No; neither could any other @ an 
the blackest dye? Look at the priests || one, whom God commissioned to this 9 do 
of the Lord ministering at the altar; | work. They were appointed by the J of; 
look at the prophets, whom God rais- |} authority of the Most High God, and & thc 
ed up from time to time; look to the || laid under cbligations to yield an im- Jj an 
apostles of the Lamb; look to the el- plicit obedience. vel 
ders of Ephesus; whom the Holy || Neither is it left to you to determine, @ uy 
Ghost had made overseers to feed the | whether you will feed and take care of JJ shi 
church of God; look to their success- || the church of God, or not. No, a dis- 
ors, whom God hath qualified, raised |} pensation of the gospel is committed to J dec 
up, and sent forth for the same object; || you, and woe be unto you, if you Mwh 
and was it not their duty to take care || preach not the gospel. The Lord Hed 
of the church of God and feed it?— || God Almighty has commissioned you § i, 
Could they have neglected this duty, || to feed, and take care of his church, § the 
and been innocent? No, ifthey had |} and requires of you the faithful and Gof; 
neglected to comply with the command || persevering discharge of this duty.— Bisel 
of God thus laid upon them, this neg- || And can you shrink from this duty, Jj me 
lect would have blackened their me- || because it is difficult and laborious? Jj {il 
mory with guilt, and subjected them |} What, shall God redeem his church itha 





‘it; and can you neglect this sacred Hilea 

trust, without incurring a fearful and Bir: 
aterrible punishment? No,my friends, gos 
if there be a God in heaven, we can- | 
not neglect his church with impurity. pie 
The souls of men are in some meas- 


dience, and fled from duty, but he soon 
found that he could not disobey the | 
’ gommand of God with impunity.— | 
Elijah fled to the wilderness, but there | 
God found him out, and reproved him; | 
“what doest thou here, Elijah?” - 
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se committed to our care, and woe be 
io us, if they perish through our neg- 
ject. 
But how shall we feed and take care 
ofthe church of God? We must do this 
as the King and Head of the church di- 
ects) We must do ‘this, by setting 
pefore our flocks, an example of emi- 
nent piety, and by declaring to them 
the truths and duties of the gospel._— 
We must take heed to ourselves. We 
must cultivate personal piety, and 
shew forth in our lives, the sanctifying 
influence of those truths which we 
teach from the Word of God. We 
must love that Jesus, whom we preach, 
and feel his cause dear to our souls. 
This, and this alone, will enable us to 
pursue our work and labour of love, in 
defiance of all obstacles either from 
within or from without. Irom my 
heart [ pity that minister of the Gospel, 
who is destitute of this principle of ac- 
tion: of all mankind his situation is the 
most deplorable. Doom me to pover- 
ty and hardship; doom me to impris- 
oment or exile; doom me to slavery 
and wretchedness, yet doom me not, O 
doom me not to the double damnation 
of preaching a Christ not loved. Let 
the love of Christ dwell richly in us, 
and the Spirit of Christ be firmly de- 
pended upon, and thus actuated, thus, 
wpported, let us go forth to our work, 
shining in all the beauty of holiness. 
Thus were your most illus‘rious pre- 
lecessors qualified. View those men 
whom God raised up and commission- 
ed to feed the church and take care of 
it, from, its first visible constitution in 
the family of Abraham, to the advent 
of the Messiah; view the Messiah him- 
self; view his Apostles; and view those 
men who have been the most success- 
fil in feeding the church of God from 
that time to the present; and you will 
ind them all adorned with piety in an 
eminent degree. And does not this 
lead to the conclusion that piety is the 
lirst qualification of a minister of the 
gospel to feed the church of God? 
Ido not say that no men destitute of 
piety have ever been useful to the 
‘hurch. The Jabours of the worst of 
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men have been so overruled as to sub- 
serve the interests of Zion. The plans 
of Voltaire to disseminate infidelity, 
gave rise to some of the most magni- 
ficent christian institutions, which the 
world ever saw. “God causeth the 
wrath of man to praise him, and re- 
straineth the remainder thereof.” But 
notwithstanding this, piety is the first 
and most useful qualification to a min- 
ister of the gospel. Nay, piety is es- 
sentially necessary to the understand- 
ing of the true nature of the gospel. 
None but a soul cast into the mould of 
the gospel, and transformed after the 
image of God, can have a clear, cor- 
rect knowledge of those distinguishing 
truths and duties, which constitute the 
substance of the gospel, and light up 
the sacred page with heavenly light. 

In addition to piety, solid and ex- 
tensive knowledge is requisite and use- 
ful. All the tréasuries of science should 
be unlocked, and their stores com- 
manded. Every fountain affords use- 
ful streams, when properly directed by 
a sanctified heart. Of this no one can 
be ignorant, who is acquainted with 
the sacred volume. Look at the vast 
extent of historical knowledge there 
condensed; look at the system of ethics 
there taught; look at the delineations 
of human nature there made; look at 
the sublime description of God there 
exhibited, and the various duties of 
man to his Creator, and to himself; 
and then say, what is the science, which 
may not be profitably used, to explain 
and enforce the truths and duties of the 
sacred volume? 

Some, it is true, have declared hu- 
man science as a useless acquirement 
to a minister of the gospel, and urged 
the Apostles as examples of ministers 
fitly qualified without human learning. 
But the Apostles were extraordinary 
officers, and furnished with extraordi- - 
nary powers. Let those, therefore, whe 
are hostile to human learning, shew 
similar qualifications, and we will bid 
them God speed. Yet even among 
the Apostles, Paul was the most ex- 
tensively useful, both to his own age, 
and also to all the following ages of the 
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ing that human learning was useful. 
even in the days of inspiration. Be- 
side this, the Apostles were instruct- 
ed in the work of the gospel ministry, 
during more than three years, by hin, 
in Whom are all the treasures of wis- 
dem and knowledge, and were thus 
qualified 4 a suitable education, as 
well as by the Spirit, to feed the church 
of God. Bat, however, the time ap- 
pears to be quickly passing away, in 
which it was necessary to plead for edu- 
cation as a necessary qualification to 
the gospel ministry. Its advantages 
and necessity begin to be felt and ac- 
knowledged. 

But whilst we enlarge and strength- 
en the mind, 
circle of arts and sciences, let us not 
forget that the sacred volume contains 
our commission, and the whole of our 
message. 
will of God that we 


No one can read the life of 
Paul, or his epistles, without perceiv- 
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: portion in due season. 


by tracing out the whole || 


It is only by declaring the | 
can bind the con- |: 


sciences of men; and itis only by de- | 


claring the truths of the gospel that we 
can teed the church of God. 
heed then to yourselves; seek an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the sacred vol- 
ume, and subject all the treasures of 
science to its holy direction. 

Thus qualified, hold forth the word 
of God in all its native purity, and 
heavenly excellence. You never can 
improve the sacred volume. 


‘Take | 


If you would feed the church of God 
therefore, and take care of it, teach all 
the truths, and enforce all the duties 
enforced in the sacred volume. J; ; is 


not our province to reject any truth or | 


duty revealed in the word of God from 
our d: uly ministrations. No, each truth, 
and each duty should have its just 
weight and place in all our public and 
private instructions. We must declare 
the whole counsel of God, whether 
men will hear, or whether they wil] 
forbear. We must divide the werd of 
God rightly, and give to every one his 
And we must 
continue this work, until our Lord shal] 
come and release us from our steward: 
ship. 

Let us always remember, that. the 
pastures which God hath provided for 
his flock are rich pastures—pasturés, 
where his people should grow in knovl- 
edge and holiness. How shamefi! 
then, how foreign from our duty, nay, 
how wicked, to lead our people. away 
from these heavenly pastures, to the 


pages of human philosophy, and to 


the productions of human reason! How 
dare we withhold, from our people, 


_the bread of life, and serve up to them 


Hess. 


It is per- | 


fect and complete, and it affords the | 
only pastures, where the church of | 


God will grow and thrive. 
flocks to other pastures, 
other food beside that which the sa- 
cred volume affords, and they will 
starve. The life of the church is a hea- 
venly life, and therefore can be support- 
ed and strengthened by heavenly food 
alone. Nay, other food, whence so- 
ever it may be dexived, is poison to 
the life of God in the soul. Hence 
there is no way in which the church of 
God can be more readily weakened, 
than by withholding the sacred volume, 
or poisoning it with human mixture, 
and teaching for doctrine the command- 
ments of men. 


! 
Lead your } 
give them | 


ous attention. 


a dish of our own contrivance? Here 
there is nothing which can feed a soul 
hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
‘The productions of human tea- 
son may indeed appear beautiful, but 
they are a dead letter, and can neither 
quicken the dead, nor feed the living, 
Not so with the scriptures; they are 
spirit, and they are life. Through God 
they are mighty to throw dawn the 
strong holds of sin, to search the heart, 


| to quicken the dead soul, and sanctity 


the affections. ‘Through God, the 
idols of the nations of christendom 
too, will fall down before the power 
of divine truth, like Dagon before the 
ark of God, deprived both of head and 
hands. 

‘The manner also of teaching truth 
and enforcing duty, merits your ser 
As a general rule, let 
heavenly things be declared with plain- 
ness and simplicity. Can you paint 


| the lily, or add new colors to the rai 
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Then attempt not to decorate || 


bow? 
‘he word of God with human orna- } 
Declare it in its plain simpli- 
city and heave nly dress, and leave the | 


ments. 


event to Ged, who will honor the 
yeans of his own appointment, - but 
0 other. 

jectionately. 
people, and that your bowels of com- | 
passion yearn over them. When the} 
terrors of God's ve ngeance are poure “al | 
forth from the lips, let them be poured | 
forth from an aching, bleeding heart. 
Let true tenderness and affection in- | 
dite both the expressions and the 
manner. How unsuitable, how un- 
becoming to see a mortal announcing 


} 
° ° o | 
Declare it kindly and at- | 
| 
| 
| 
} 
the venveance of God against his fel- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


Shew that you love your 


low mortals, with an unieeling heart, 
or a countenance expressive of anger. | 
Declare it plainly and pointedly. ‘The 
truth may be declared, but it may be | 
incumbered with so many ornaments, | 
and such a display of human learning, 
that its edge may not be felt. Nay, the 
trath may be so transformed by human 
refinements and human accommoda- 
tions, as to become an opiate to lull 
the soul tosleep in sin. Declare it ful- 
ly. There is an indissoluble connec- 
tion between all its parts, therefore no 
part can be omitted without essential 
injury to the whole. Declare it per- 
severingly. What though you see 
no fruits, nay, what though you be re- 
viled, and even persecuted for the | 
truth, yet you must persevere, and, in| 
defiance of every obstacle, continue to 
preach and enforce the gospel. De- 
clare it authoritatively. In the name, 
and by the authority of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, assure your hearers, that 
“he that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved, but he that believeth 
uot shall be damned.” 

Are there any of you, my dear 
riends, who are in a state of prepara- 
tion for the work of the gospel minis- 
try’ Then think of the importance 





——————————— 





ee 


the office; think of the value of the 
church; think of the blood by which 
it has been bought, and be diligent and 

faithful in improving your minds in 


piety and knowledge. Aided by the 


.the garden of the Lord. 
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combined force of these, you will grow 
in fruitfulness, like a tree planted in 
Beas dili- 
gent in your preparation, as if you 


‘had no other dependence; and after 
| having made every preparation in your 


power, depend wholly upon the Spirit 
for success. © Rush not, my young 
friends, too hastily into the ministry. 
This may weaken your hands and les- 
sen your influence, throughout the 
whole of your ministerial course.— 
Think not that we are unkind by re- 
tarding your entrance into public life. 
No; our love to the church of God, 
our experience of the difficulties of 
feeding, and taking care of it, and 
our love to vou, afl plead for such a 
delay, as may qualify you to act the 
part of faithful and successful minis- 
ters of the New ‘Vestament. We wish 
you to be eminently useful, and to 
shine with increasing splendour as you 
go onward towards the city of God. 
We believe, young friends, that your 
ardent desire is, to feedgthe church of 
God, and guide it alictnia the banks of 
the river of the water of life, up to 
the throne of God, whence it issues. 
if you would succeed in this work, 
form habits which will usefully occupy 
all your time. Much depends on this, 
on the pious and faithful improvement. 
of the little shreds and scraps of time, 
and a habit of doing this to advantage 
can be formed only by a regular oc- 
cupation of your whole time. And in 
making acquisitions, and forming hab- 
its, remember to cultivate a spirit of 
prayer. Pray without ceasing. Prayer 
and study should always go together. 
Prayer without study is presumption; 
and study without prayer is practical 
atheism. 

And as to us, who have already en- 
tered on the work: of the gospel min- 
istry, let us remember from whom we 
have received this office, and the ob- 
ject for which this trust is committed 
to our care. In the judgment of 
charity we have been commissioned by 
the Holy Ghost, to feed and take care 
of the church of God, which he hath 
bought with his own blood. Of all 
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men living therefore, we have the most essay on the hope of the hypocrite, 
important, most awful trust—a trust | The author is pleased to call the essay 
from which we might well shrink in | he reviews, “a very discriminating 
despair, were it not for the promise, | piece;” and he professes to be fond o| 
that ‘‘as our day is,so shall ourstrength | such discussions, and to have examin. 
be.” Yetneither this promise, nor any | ed it with “more than ordinary attep- 
other, is designed to lull us to sleep, | tion.” I confess I am surprised a 
or encourage us in idleness. No, we | these professions, when compared wit) 
cannot justly lay hold of any pro-| the conclusions he has drawn. I am 
mise, unless we are in the path of duty. | utterly unable to reconcile them. — 

If we do not faithfully endeavor to! He says, “I agree with G. G, jy 
feed our flocks, and guide them to the | saying the path to heaven is a narroy 
pastures of God’s own appointment; | path; but I do not agree with him, iy 
we certainly neglect our duty; and if; saying, it is more safe | to deviate on one 
we neglect the path of duty, we shall side of this path, than it is to deviate 
find that we have wandered beyond the | on the other.” Now, I could not but 
range of God’s promises; and there | be astonished at such a remark, when 
our own souls will wither, and our , I was conscious to myself that I had 
flocks perish around us, with their | never entertained such an opinion, bu 
blood upon our heads. The thought. had often opposed it. On reading o- 
is awfully solemn, and the day of judg- | ver the essay, to discover what could 
ment will disclose the fact. And in || be made the occasion of such a remark, 
that terrible day, what situation can |; I conclude it is one of the inferences, 
be more overwhelming, than that of | which is to be found on page 51. The 
an ungodly, unfaithful minister, who | whole of it is as follows: “It is evident 
shall go down, to the dungeon éf des- | also, that the error of those who irus' 
pair, followed by the curses of those || in a religion of selfish affection and 
who were ruined by him? Let us | animal feeling, is a radical and fatal 
therefore take heed to ourselves, and error. If they have no other religion, 
make the most faithful exertions to in- | | they are lost. But if those who  be- 
crease in holiness, and advance in | lieve in a disinterested religion, and re- 
knowledge. No limits stiould be pla. | ally possess it, are in an error in re- 
ced to either. Let our motto be - garding all other religion as spurious, 
ward, keeping heaven in our eye, the | it is an error attended with no dange! 
word of God in our hands, and the | to their souls. They have selfish  re- 
cause of God in our hearts. And ligion and animal feeling too. ‘Ther: 
whilst we advance in holiness and, is, then, a most fearful difference.— 
knowledge ourselves, let us be contin- | Tf the error is on one side, it is harm- 
ually bringing forth things new and || less; if on the other, it is fatal. It is 
old, for the edification of our respec- | best to take safe ground.” Now what 
tive flocks, that they may grow up jis there, in all this, like saying, “it is 
around us adorned with all the graces, more safe to deviate on one side of the 
tempers, and dispositions of the adopt- |! path to heavy en, than it is to deviate on 
ed children of God, and at last shine | the other’’? Is a hope the same thing 
forth as stars in the firmament of) as the path toheaven? Js a good opin- 





heaven forever. |ion of our own state, the same thing as 
006 | the path to heaven? If E. R. thinks 

For the Utica Christian Repository. | so, the whole tenor of the essay was to 
DEFENCE OF G. G. show that G. G. does not think so.— 


| It is a common remark, and I see not 
| why itis not a just one, that, if the doc- 

In the Repository for September, || trine of universal salv ation should 
page 274, I find a piece signed E. R. || prove true, those who do not believe it 
professing to be an examination of my |] are safe; but if that doctrine should 


ON THE HOPE OF THE HYPOCRITE. 
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ove untrue, those who have no oth- 
cround of hope are not safe: and 
he conclssion is, that it is safer to 
provide some other ground of hope.— 
s) also, with regard to selfish religion, 
ys siated in the above inference: If 
vilish religion should prove talse, those 
who have no other will be lost: But 


fise, those who rely upon it have sel- 
ish religion enough to save them. On 
the «supposition that it is uncertain 
which is true, those who have both are 
on sater ground than those who have 
utone. How E. R. should have ex- 
mined the essay, with **more than or- 
inary attention,” and have so utterly 
mistaken its me: aning, L cannot pretend 
to conjecture. 

Again, E. R. says, “there is a vein 


i disinterested religion showld prove | 
S¢ 
( 


running through a considerable poe tit at | 


.|the essay, i which Tam disposed to 
el with, and we will examine it 
where it can be found to the best ad- 
vantage.” I conclude it is the rejec- 
tion of selfish religion, with which he 
is disposed to contend. And in this 
the advocates of every sort of Silse re- 
ligion will join with him; for selfish- 
ness is the radical error of them all.— 


He then proceeds to his examination, | 


and quotes from page 6, “the real 
christian cheerfully submits to perse-| 
cution for righteousness’ sake; so may 
the hypocrite, im expectation of a 
heave only crown.” He then makes 
th following extraordinary remarks:— 
‘From the construction of this, we per- 
ceive that those who are influenced by 
the expectation of a heavenly r eward 
to be cheerful when suffering persecu- 
tion for righteousness’ sake have a pe- 
culiar mark of the hypocrite.” [call 
ihese remarks armen) , for two 
reasons. IT irst, because neither he 
construction, nor the connect 10Nn, SIV 
any warrant for the conclusion, that 
“those who are influenced by _ ex- 
pectation of a heavenly reward to be 


cheerful when suffering persecution for 


righteousness’ sake, have a peculiar 
mark of the hy pocrite.” Nothing in 
the whole essay gives any warrant for 
such a conclusion. ‘Those who read 


VOL. I, 
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it with only “ordinary attention” will 
| see, that 1 have not professed to give 
any of the peculiar marks of the hyp- 
| ocrite. I had set out with this decla- 
ration; “my object will be to show how 
| nearly the religious experience of the 
hypocrite may resembie that of the re- 
al christian, while it is still essentially 
| different.” 1 professed to trace the 
H point sof resemblance which might ex- 
ist; but I did not profess to give dis- 
tinctive marks of hypecrisy. The ut- 
most that is warranted by the construc- 
tion,or the connection, is,that a cheerful 
| submission to persecution is no certain 
| evidence of gospel sincerity; because 
'a man may cheerfully submit to it, for 
! the sak e of what he expects to gaiv 
| by so ae, without regarding any 
| 
| 


' 











thing bet his own interest. 

} call the above remarks extraordi- 
nary, for asecond reason. It is be- 
cause the same idea is contained in 
them, which is more expanded after- 
wards, and which seems to form the 

srand cbjection tothe wholeessay. If 
1 do not greatly misunderstand E.R. 
he represents me as teaching, that ad/ 
reg rd to a oa own hap _— is w rong, 
He takes 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
ll g 
1 
re 
i| 
\ 
‘ta al indifferen ree to our own oan and 
| that Eso believe andteach. At least, 
| taking this for granted is the only thing 
| which can give any pertinency to the 
| passages of scripture he cites, which re- 
| present the ancient saints as having 
| some regard to their own happiness. 
Now I believe no such thing as he im- 
| putes to me, and have taught no such 
‘thing in the essay under review. 1] 
| have known that such representations 
| were ofien thrown out among ignorant 
| people, to prejudice them against the 
1 di sctrine of disinterested benevolence, 
5 || b Vy 5 pemcdarnge- a view of it so erroneous 
| and absurd; but I did not expect that 
| a man of intelligence would hazard 
|| his regmpation by repeating them in 
| print. I believe that par eT NT 
| regards every thing eccording to its r 
y al worth, as far as that worth is iter 
| ered, and that indifference to our own 
| happiness would be a crime, as well 


39 
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as indifference to the glory of God, or 
the happiness of our neighbor. And | 
i never knew any advocate for disin- | 
terestedness, who did not believe and 
teach, that we ought to regard our own | 
happiness according to its real worth. | 
[think it mostextraordinary, therefore, || 
that E. R. should represent me as }| 
teaching, that all regard to our own ! 
rappiness is wrong, and a mark of hy- | 
pocrisy, even if I had said nothing in | 
the essay under review to guard a- 
gainst such a conclusion. And espe- || 
cially, after what [ had said, page 4 4:| 
| 


“The real cliristian earne stly desires a 
revival of religion. He desires 

for his own good, for the good of set t 
‘church, for ‘the good of sinners, and } 
for the glory of God.” That he should | 
make such a palpable misconstruction 
of my sentiments, after having read 
this with “‘more than ordinary atten- 
tion,” and make this misconstruction 
the foundation of all his objections, 
seems utterly unaccountable. 

Again, EK. R. finds fault with the 
declaration, that, “the hypocrite may 
love God with a very ardent affection, 
because he thinks him his friend.” He 

thinks it wrong to say that hypocrites 
love God at all; and that they only 
“Jove animaginaryGod.” And what 
if they do only “love an imaginary 


God”? 


ee 


a 
as 


| 
| 
May not the imagination that | 
God is their friend, and intends to save | 
them, form an essential part of their | 
idea of God? But does E. R. really 
think it impossible for any one to be a | 
hypocrite, and yet feel as was describ- | 
ed in the paragraph from which this | 
extract was takenr Does he think it | 
impossible for any one to be pleased | 
that there is such a God as the bible 
describes, under the delusive expecta- 
tion that all his perfections will be em- 
ployed in making iim happy? He | 
has not said this expressly; and till he } 
does, I cannot believe that he thinks | 
so. But, perhaps it is only with my 1 
language that he finds fault. He say S, || 


‘Our language ought to accord w ith | 
that of the scriptures; our words ought || 
notto clash with that form of words 


which was dictated by the Holy Ghost.’ 
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| with the words of scripture. 
| ber a declaration in the bible, that “sin. 


‘to those that love God. 


such as is right. 


‘the prayer which God requires. 
| yet he must say this to be consistent with 


|'To this declaration 1 cordially sub. 
scrive. But I have yet to learn jn 
what respect my words do thus clash 
I remem. 


ners love those that love them.” And 
[see no disagreement between that, 

and the declaration, that a hypocrite 
nay love one that he thinks loves him, 

But he will ask, how is this consistent 
with such scriptures as contain prom. 
ises to those who love God, “without 
inquiring why they love him’? | ap. 
swer, that those promises are made to 
true love to God, not to false love. 
| It is also promised, ‘whosoever shall 
call upon the name of the Lord shall 
be saved.” But I think E. R. would 
‘scarcely apply this passage as he does 
those he cites, as containing promises 
He would 
scarcely say, that there cannot be any 
calling upon the name of the Lord, but 
He would scarcely 
say, that this passage promises salvation 
to the profane swearer, who calls upon 


| God to destroy his soul. as much as it 


does tothe humble penitent, who makes 
And 


himself; for this is a promise, “without 
inquiring why” or how, any more than 


| those he cites. 


Again, E. R. says, “We will attend 


‘to the sentiment; “the hypocrite may 


love God because he thinks him his 
friend.” The author evidently de- 
siened to show us that this kind of love 
is entirely selfish.” He then cites an 


| expression of the Psalmist, and says, 


“Here David seems to love the Lord 
because he has befriended him; and 
must we conclude that he was a hypo- 
crite”? It will be easily seen, with no 
“more than ordinary attention,” that 
this whole objection is grounded upon 
the identity of may be and must be.— 
The reasoning is this: If a hypocrite 
may use such language, he that uses 
such language must be a hypocrite— 
But David uses such language, and 
David was a good man; therefore, he 
| that uses such language must be a good 
| man: and a hypocrite cannot use such 
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Such logic I do not under- | 
stand. Instead of designing to show | 
that the love which leads to such ex-| ! 
pressions must be entirely selfish, only | 
aiirmed that selfish love may lead to 
such expressions. 

Again, E. R. says of G. G. “He | 
sives the christian no opportunity to |: 
exercise the love of gratitude. 
God for the favors and mercies |! 
bestowed on us, must be selfisiness and | 
hypocrisy.” Here again, he re pre- | 
sents me as saying must be, where t had |} | 
only said may be. still believe, that, 
“to love God for the favors and me | 


janguage. 


love 


cies bestowed on us mit be selfishness 
and byp ocrisy.” Ant | T believe it was, 
in the case of aes who sought Christ | 
for the loaves, and abandoned him as 
soon as their hope was destroyed.— 
That it may be so, was all I affirmed 
inthe essay under review. But  fur- 
ther: I had said in the essay, page 3, 
“The real christian exercises grati- | 
tude to God for the fuvors he bestows. || 
He has a deep sense of his unworthi- | 
ness and ill desert, sees the hand of | 
God in every favor he enjoys, feels “ | 
obligations to God, and finds his heai 
lilled with thankfulness, and his aah 
opened with praise.” And yet, after | 
reading this, with “more than ordina- | 
'y attention,” Ef. R. can find it in “ 
heart to represent me as making grati- | 
tude to God for the favors he bestows a 
distinguishing mark of the hypocrite. | 
I cannot but regard it as an unhap- |}, | I 
py circumstance, that I. R. has cho-) 
sen to make such remarks as he has, | 
| 
| 

















upon the essay on the hope of the hy- || 


pocrite. Ido fear that many profes- | 
sors of religion at the present day are ] 
resting upon such a hope; and I think 
liat kindness to them requires all prop- 
er endeavors to undeceive them, before 
it is forever too late. And I cannot | 
but consider such remarks as his, when | | 
coupled with his personal insinuations | 
against the writer, as well adapted to || 
prevent the good effect which the essay i 
was intended to produce, and confirm | 
the delusions of those who are already | 
‘inking to perdition with a “lie, in their || 
right hand. ”? G. G. 
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For the Utica Christian Repository. 
THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
}y acareful observance of the signs 
of the times we may ascertain, pretty 


| corre ctly, the present state of the 


church, and judge something of the 
course of conduct, which God in his 
providence, is about to pursue towards 
it When we speak of the church, 
we mean to include all religious de- 
nominations that bear the christian 
name. In looking over these, we eve- 
ry where meet with signs of a crimi- 
‘nal conformity to the world. A con- 
formity, too evidently distinct from 
that brotherly love which the gospel 
| requires, though the former is some- 
times mistaken for the latter. Broth- 
erly love is the genuine fruit of that 
charity which suffereth long and is 
kind—vaunteth not—is not puffed up 
—seeketh not her own, &c. Confor- 
mity to the world, in all its various 
ramifications, is not easily delineated. 
| It would be little less than to draw a 
portrait of the character and life of 
every backslider in the christian world. 
We shall only instance a few particu- 
lars, at present, which appear most 
deserving of attention. Among these 
are a coyetous spirit—want of broth- 
erly love—disregard of the sabbath— 
an alarming neglect in parents rightly 
to educate their children—an aversion 


/to the exercise of discipline, on the 


alleged ground that it is repugnant to 
brotherly love and charity—a prevail- 
ing disposition to excuse, if not jus- 
tify, and even imitate, the fashionable 
indulgences and vices of the present 
day——an unusual thirst for novelty, 
even in the things of religion—and a 
fondness for show and parade, espe- 
cially in dress and equipage. In look- 
ing over a promiscuous assembly, a 

stranger would be at a loss to distin- 
cuish christians, either by the simpli- 
city of their dress, or their humble de- 
portment. Younger sisters, and even 
mothers in Israel, have br ought them- © 
selves to wear gold and costly apparel, 
without much reluctance; and seem to 
| have forgotten, that the ornament which 
adds the most exqunisitertints to their 
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heauty, is a meek and quiet spirit, | ject so gently as not to do violence, 
which in the sight of God, is of great || even to our own feelings; and much 
price. They do not, forsooth, pre- | 
tend to justify these extravagant fash- | wound the feelings of those whom we 
ions, though they think them becom- || regard with the most tender affection, 
ing, but they cannot besingul-r. This, || The subject to which we allude, is the 
by the way, is the very conformity we |} practice of some professors of religion, 
are treating of. ‘They cannot be on who are in the habit, from time to 
gular. Such was Peter. He could ‘time, of leaving the society of those 
not bé singular. Though he degined, |} whom they esteem the excellent of the 
as many do at this day, to follow |j earth, in whom is a// their delight, (to 
Christ afar off. And what was the |] mourn their absence,) and to associ- 
sequel? He went out and wept bitterly! | ate with a secret Fraternity—But we 
Oh that our fair conformiststo worldly || forbear. . 

fashions, may experience all their weep- These, if we inistake not, are some 
ing in this vale of tears! Lax notions || of the signs of the times. If inguisi- 
in relation to gathering and governing || tion was made for such as sigh aint! 
churches, are becoming prevalent, and | cry for the abominations which are 
threaten the most unpleasant results. |} done in the land, who among us would 


| 
The word charity has a magical in- || have the signature impress? How 
fluence, under which all creeds can || long the patience ef a Holy God may 
be dispensed with, and the whole hu- | be protracted we know not; but we 
man race amalgamated into one vast || have reason to tremble in view of the 
heterogeneous brotherhood. Manage- I portentous appearances which. thick- 
ment seems to be the order of the day; || en around us, and inquire of | the 


and expediency in publishing alms- ee what of the night? 























giving—managing revivals, and even L. 8. 
preaching itself, and almost every thing 
else, is paramount to every other con- 
sideration. A course of conduct con- || ON THE IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION. 
sonant to the simplicity of the gospel, Gospel religion is benevolence; fre- 
cannot be trusted in this enlightened || quently called by way of eminence, 
age, for transacting the concerns of || disintcrested benevolence. It is a si- 
Christ’s kingdom; but something of || preme desire for the greatest possible 
human invention must be resorted to. || sum of happiness, whether it be cen- 
Mixing with the people of the world, || tred in us or in any other being. |i 
in their pursuits and amusements, is || is a spirit which would afford delighi 
justified from the consideration that an || in giving up a personal favour, for the 
opportunity is afforded of doing greater || sake of bestowing upon another @ 
good, and that an influence is thereby || greater good, and that would give 
gained by which the good man is | pleasure in bestowing blessings upon 
thoroughly furnished to every good || an enemy; it is the loving God ow 
word and work. What is the lan- || maker with all our hearts, and out 
guage of all this? Is it yielding obedi- || neighbour as we love ourselves. 
ence to the injunction, “be not con- Religion is important because. “it is 
formed to this world?” Or is it say- | beautiful in theory, and eminently 
ing, “let us do evil that good may | sweet in practice.” What can be 
come?” | more beautiful than that doctrine which 
There is another subject which we || teaches to love the infinitely greatest 
feel reluctant to pass in silence, and || and best of Beings, with all the heart, 
yet when we view it interwoven by so |! and to love each one of our neighbours 
many tender ligaments which lead to } as we love ourselves? How elevated, 
objects of no common sensibility, we || how angelic althe tho’t! and how nigh: 
jear that we could not touch the sub- |! ly delightful in practice! The selfish 
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wan rejoices only when he sees mae | frain from acknowledging that religion 
self in prosperity; but not so with the | makes obedient subjects, wholesome 


penevolent man. The latter takes as 
much pleasure in his own prosperity 
as the former; and im addition to this, 
be is equally delighted at the happi- 
ness Of his neighbour; and, besides, 
his heart thrills with joy on account 
of the honour and glory of his God, | 
more than in every thing else. Here | 
js not only a double and treble in- 
crease Of happiness, but an zncrease 
beyond comparison. Surely then re- 
ligion is worth possessing for its beauty, 
for its own intrinsic value; for the in- 
expressible excellence, w hich is stamp- 
ed on its every feature; and for the 
pleasure, the sweet pleasure it imparts 
to all its possessors. 

Xeligion is important, because with- 
tut it, we cannot be happy in this life. 
lam willing to admit that there is a 
kind of pleasure which men may take 
while wrapped in their selfishness; but 
to what does it all amount? It is onlya 
bubbles; a mere shadow. Their rich- 
est enjoyments are but a little mirth, a 
rifling song. ‘They then pass away 
and are no more; nothing remains on- 
ly the painful sting they leave behind. 
The infidel may boast over his ima- 
gined superior wisdom, he may point 
at religion with the finger of scorn and 
derision, he may stamp upon it the epi- 
thet ¢gnorant, misguided zeal, fit on- 
ly for the chimera of women and 
children; yet he must acknowledge 
that it is through the benign influence 
of religion, he is enabled to bask him- 
self in the cheering rays of a polite 
and intelligent society. Had it not 
been for religion, he might have been 
sacrificed by an unfeeling mother, at | 
the shrine of a Juggernaut; or now 
burning an aged father; or cutting his 
body with lancets; or suspended be- 
tween the heavens and earth, by hooks 
in his flesh, toappease the wrath of his 
god. Itis religion which has chased 
away these cruel and barbarous deeds, 
and established a happy and civilized 
society in its stead. No candid, un- 
derstanding mortal, when he casts his | 
eye around upon the world, can re- 





| 
: 
| 





citizens, dutiful children and kind and 
faithful parents. But for the want of 
it, the soul is filled with pride, with 
envyings, jeaiousy, hatred and mal- 
ice. ‘The impenitent are not only de- 
prived of the joys of the christian; 
but their turbulent passions continual- 
ly annoy their breasts and render their 
passage through this world a briery, 
thorny maze. 

Religion is important, because with- 
out it, we incur the hot displeasure of 
that Being who is infinitely lovely. — 
How exceedingly desirable is the ap- 
probation of a great and good being? 
But how much more desirable is the 
approbation of our God, from whom 
every blessing flows, who holds the 
eternal destinies of all men in his fist, 
who can speak, and it is done, who can 
command, and it stands fast? But hear 
his language. “He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life, and he 
that believeth not the Son shall not 
see life; but the wrath of God abideth 
on him.” The curse of the Lord is 
in the house of the wicked.” “If ye 
will not hear, and if ye will not lay it 
to heart, to give glory unto my name, 

saith the Lord of Hosts, I will send a 
curse upon you, andI will curse your 
| blessings.” “God is angry with the 
wicked every day.” “If he turn not, 
he will whet his sword; he hath bent 
his bow, and made it ready.” Now 
would not religion be worth obtaining, 
to avert the wrath, the anger, the 
curse, and the hot displeasure of the 
Eternal; on whose footstool we stand, 
whose air we breathe, whose raiment 
we wear, and on whose bounty we dai- 
ly feed? 

Religion is important, because with- 
out it, we must lie down in blackness 
of darkness for ever and ever!—TI very 
well know that there are those who 
tell us that wide is the gate and broad 
is the way that leadeth unto life, and 
all go inthereat. But what does the 
God of truth tell us? He tells us, that 
some “are given up to believe a lie 
that they may be damned.” He tells 
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is, that “the wicked shall be turned || would make the eternal happiness 9, 


into hell, and all the nations that for- 
ret God.” He tells us, that “these 
shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment: but the righteous into life eter- 
nal.” He tells us, that “blessed are 
they who do his commandments, that 
they may have right to the tree of life, 
and may enter in through the gates into 
the city. For without are dogs, and 
sorcerers, and whoremongers, and mur- 
derers, and idolaters, and whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie. Who shall be 
petesiata -d with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord, and 
irom the glory of his power.” He 
tells us. that “the devil that deceiy- 
ed them, was cast into the lake of fire 
and brimstone, where the beast and 
the false prophet are, and shall be 
tormented day and night for ever and 
ever.” He telis us, that “the same 
shall drink of the wine of the wrath 
of God, which is poured out without 
mixture into the cup of his indignation; 
and he shall be tormented with fire | 


his creatures depend upon that whic, 
they were naturally unable to perform, 
for instance, if God had command. 


ed us in his book to do that which wo | 


had no natural ability to do, and had 
annexed a penalty of eternal death jf 
we did not comply with this command, 


the voices of all intelligent beings 





would have re-echoed hack to heaven, 
tyranny! tyranny!! And why would 
such a command have been unjust? Be. 
cause if we had ever so strong an in- 
clination to comply, we are destitute 
of natural ability. And never would 
our bosoms have thrilled with guilt for 
not complying; for it is impossible to 


feel guilty jor not doing that which 


we are naturally unable to do. And 
when brought before the judgment 
seat, we should have the best possible 
plea; a plea which in all cases does 
excuse. But we read that we “are 
without excuse;” and this we feel, for 
our conscience stands ready to con- 
demn us, which never would be the 


and brimstone in the presence of the | case unless we were guilty, every time 
Uloly Angels, and in the presence of we transgress the least tittle of God’s 


the Lamb:—And the smoke of their 
torment ascendeth up for ever and 
ever; and they have no rest day nor 
night.” 

Does the Eternal speak the truth 
when he thus addresses his fallen crea- 
tures? Is he in earnest? Does he mean | 
as he says? How can his tender mercy 
thus suffer him to make the works of 
hisown hand eternally miserable?— 
Then religion is imporiant that we 
may not drink of the wine of the wrath | 
of God, which is poured out without | 
mixture into the cup of his indigna- 
tion; that we may not be tormented 
with fire and brimstone in the pre- 
sence of the Angels, and inthe pre- 


sence of the Lamb; that the smoke of | 


our torment may not ascend up for |, 
ever and ever, and we have no rest }| 


day nor night. 


This subject affords us some impor- 


tant reflections. One is, in view of || 


what has been said, we may infer that | 


man has natural ability to have reli- 
gion. <A just and holy Being never 


law. And in addition to this, our 
Heavenly Father tells us that “it is 
| accepted according to what a man 
hath, and not according to that a man 
hath not.” It is therefore demonstra- 
| ted to us beyond a possible doubt, that 
'men have natural ability to obey all 
God’s requirements; that there is noth- 
ing wanting only a disposition; and that 
in this wilful,rebellious disposition rests 
the guilt which one day, like a moun- 
tain, will fall upon the wicked and 
crush them beneath the stroke of an 
anery God. 

Another reflection, which this sub- 


ject suggests to us, is, man never 
acts more according to the dignity ol 
his character, than when upon his 


knees, in humble supplication, he is 
pouring out his soul to God for the 
pardon of bis transgression. It is true 
there are those who deride prayer, and 
would disdain to be thought to engage 
in the awfully solemn employment.— 
Very many tell us by their actions, 
| and some by their words, that it is not 
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An Apology for the Preacher's Language. 


only useless, but foolish to kneel in || 
praver before their Maker. Thus 
they stigmatize the worshippers of Je- 
hovah, as poor, fanatic and delirious | 
mortals. But if what has been said | 
is true, if religion possesses such an | 
intrinsic excellency, if without it we | 
incur the indignation of the Eternal, 
if it is religion only that can rendér 
us happy in life, and forever happy | 
in the world to come; then it must f 
be, that those who despise, and won- |) 
der, and perish, are the dedirious, | 
the fanatics. If man has sinned and | 
rendered himself obnoxious to his Ma- |, 
ker, what can more strictly aecord | 
with good sense and the soundest phi- || 
losophy, than humbly and earnestly to || 
implore the pardon of the offended | 
Lord, and to ask assistance to con- || 
duct them in the path of virtue and | 
happiness? } 
We may also infer from wht has | 
been said that it is folly in the extreme || 
to put off repentance to some future || 
time. What! dally with eternity? ; 
Trifle! when the immortal soul is at | 
| 
| 
| 


stake? Will a man put off and put. 
off repentance, when he knows not | 
which breath will be his last? Will he 
bring forward his excuses—complain || 
that the ways of God are hard—that 
be has no disposition—or that he can- 
not feel, when he knows not how soon 
the Lord may swear in his wrath, that 
he shall never see his rest?-—'This is 
lolly! this is madness!! With what 
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“improvement,” signifies instruction, 
as well as melioration, we imagine the 
preacher eught to be excused, when he 
uses it to signify the instruction his 


are to make of the discourse delivered: 
especially, when we consider that the 
word has been used in that sense, by 
our most able Fathers in the ministry, 
who have lived betore us; and we know 


of no human authority for the use of 


words in Divinity, which would be bet- 
ter than theirs. 

As the word ‘solemn,’ together with 
the Greek izo, (to put in a position, ) 
would naturally mean to make | sol- 
emn; and as the word solemnize, is 
very commonly used by learned min- 
isters in that sense, we think the preach- 
er has some good authority for using 
the word in the same sense. This 
would be giving ministers no more 
liberty in their department of knowl- 
edge, than is granted to the mathema- 


| tician, the lawyer, or even the sailors in 


their several protessions. 

‘The word realize, is so commonly 
used by all classes of citizens, to signi- 
fy, “to feel, and know the reality of a 
thing,” that we think it almost time, 
this signification should be adopted in- 


| to some of our dictionaries; or at least, 
'| the preacher should be excused for his 


use of the word. 

And seeing the word lengthy, is to 
| be found in Webster’s spelling book, it 
| ought not to sound harsh, or unnatural 


stiking propriety do the scriptures to those who have received the rudi- 


style the impenitent fools, when they | 
neglect and despise, and so forever 
perish, while they might with equal | 
ease have secured their everlasting 
happiness! W. 
—=006— 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE PREACHER’S 
LANGUAGE. 


We can make no apology when the 
preacher uses the word “to set,” as a 
heater verb, instead of “to sit.” Or 
when he says, “to lay,” and means “to 
lie”? And we will say nothing in favor 
of the word profanity; but as the word 


—— 


| book. 


ments of their education from that 
But if some of our preachers 
should be somewhat rude in their lan- 
guage, our apology for them is, that 
they are not well supported by their 
hearers, and their minds are too much 
encumbered with worldly concerns; so 
that they are unable to pay that close 
attention to their studies which is ne- 
cessary, to render them accomplished 
preachers in every respect. They 
feel it is indispensably necessary, to be 
acquainted with the truths of the Bible, 
and be able to exhibit them to the un- 
derstanding and consciences of their 
hearers:-—and they would wish to be 
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able at all times to speak correctly;— 
but their circumstances will not permit 
them to be very precise. 
APOLOGIST. 
0B MO «--- 
For the Uticx Christian Repository. 


SINGULAR CHARACTER. 
Mr. Eprror, 


I met with a very singular charac- | 


fer the other day. He is ‘unknown, 
and yet wellknown.’ When {saw him, 
he was ‘dying, and behold he lived;’ he 
was ‘chastened, but not killed;’ he was 
‘sorrowtul, yet always rejoicing.’ He 
was ‘poor, yet making many rich;’ he 
had ‘nothing, and yet possessed all 
things.’ He was indeed ‘a fool for 
Christ’s sake.’ But that particular in 
which he differed from most Christians, 
and many, a great many ministers, 
was this; Ae believed the Bible. He 
did not believe one part of it only, but 
he believed the whole bible. Ue be- 
lieved that “the wrath of God is re- 
vealed from heaven against all ungod- 
liness and unrighteousness of men;”— 
and he preached as if he believed it.— 
He did not, like too many, preach to 


sinners who lived before the flood; but | 
to sinners present, telling them that if 


they did not repent, they must certain- 
ly perish. He told them, “*even weep- 
ing, that they were enemies of the 
cross of Christ.” He was not afraid 
of hurting their feelings, for he knew 
if they did not believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, every feeling of their 
souls and bodies, would be hurt in the 
“day of wrath.” QO, ifthere were more 
such ministers, hell would tremble, and 
heaven would rejoice. 

He believed that God is faithful and 
sincere in all the promises which he 
has made to christians in his holy 
word, and that “of all the good things 
which the Lord has spoken, not one of 
them shall fail.”” He believed that if 
Christians prayed in faith, their pray- 
ers would be answered, and that it is 
the duty and privilege of christians to 
pray in faith. He believed that the 
“prayer of faith, would save the sick,” 
but he also believed that “when the 


| Son of Man cometh, he will find jjy 

little such faith on the earth.” He by. 

lieved that the age of miracles is past;— 
1 but the reason he assigned was, that t}y 
jage of faith is past. He believed. 
|, that where two or three christians ar: 
agreed on earth, as touching any thin: 
| they shall ask in the Saviour’s name. 
| they receive. 

Now Sir, was not this a singular per- 
| son? Do christians and ministers gen- 
| erally believe the Bible? Do they re. 
| ally believe that God hears pray. 
! 
| 


it 


er? Do not christians frequently use as 

much art and wickedness to get away 
| from the promises of God, as sinners 
| do to get away from his threatenings? 
| We are sometimes told, that we mus 
pray according lo the will of God:— 
| This Talso believe; but I have though: 
| thatsome persons meant so nruch by the 
|| expression, as would make null and 
|| Void some of the most precious promi- 
Ses of the bible. God has given us his 
| revealed wili; we know what it is, and 
|| as to his seeret will, we have nothing to 
|| do with it. Finally, do ministers gen: 
| erally preach as if they expected to 
| give an account of their ministry? 

| CREDENS. 
| —2S0Ge> 
y DIALOGUES ON ATONEMENT, 
| 

| 
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| (Continued from page 282.) 

DIALOGUE IX. 
| Ps What is your fourth argumen: 
to prove that Christ died for the elec 
| only? 

A. It is this: “Christ offered hin- 
self a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice 
in the office of a priest.” Now, “His 
priestly office is not performed for any 
by the halves.” Therefore “for whom 
Christ offered himself a sacrifice, for 
the same does he intercede. But he 
intercedes, it is agreed, for none bu! 
his own people; therefore, he died {oi 
none but his own people.” 

P. grant that Christ is the pries 
of his people, and that he does not pet’ 
form his priestly office for any “by 
the halves.” But to conclude fro# 
this, that he will intercede for the sa! 
vation of all those for whom he di ‘ 
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Dialogues on Atonement. 


‘sto take it for granted that he could 
not possibly die for any but his own peo- 
je. It is to take it for granted, that 
le could not have any object in dying 
jor any, unless he intended to save 
them. To assume this, is to assume 
the very point in dispute. ‘To assume 
ihe point in dispute, is what logicians 
call begging the question. It is usu- 
ally considered an indication of a 
weak cause, and that the supporter of 
itfeels it to be so. 

A. Do you grant, then, that Christ 
jntercedes for none but his own peo- 
pler 

P. No. I grant that he does not 
intercede for the salvation of any but 
his own people; for he did not intend 
to save any others. But he intended 
to secure the enjoyment of “ many 
blessing and privileges” to the non- 
eect, as you grant. Now, if he inten- 
ded by his death to obtain for the non- 
dect these blessings, I see not why it 
should be thought incredible that he 
should ask the Father to bestow them.. 
He intended by his death, to procure 
lor the non-elect a period of proba- 


j tion and the offer of mercy : And I see 


not why it should be thought incredible, 
that after having died to procure for 
them these blessings, he should ask 
the Father to bestow them. 

A. But does not Christ say, express- 
ly, “I pray for them: I pray not for 
the world, but for them which ‘Thou 
last given me?’ a 

P. In that particular prayer, he 
prayed for his disciples, and for none 
thers. And he prayed for such bles- 
‘ings for them as- are never bestowed 
“yon any but his disciples. But this 
oes not prove that when God bestows 
ither blessings upon other men, he 
loes not do it in answer to the requests 
of his Son. You beg the question, 
therefore, in both points of your ar- 
cument. And besides that, you con- 
radict what you had before granted, 
tat “many blessings and _ privileges” 
ire bestowed upon the non-elect, “in 
‘onsequence of the mediation of Christ. ” 
Mediation includes intercession, as well 
“S atonement. According to your own 
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concession, therefore, he does, in some 
respects, intercede for the non-elect. 
What is your fifth argument? 

A. It is this: “The death of Christ 
is the cause of all spiritual blessings; 
it is therefore the cause of the gift of 
faith. Those, therefore, for whom 
Christ died, will be made partakers 
of faith. But none receiye the gilt of 
faith but the elect; therefore Christ 
died for none else.” 

P. This argument is a mere 8o- 
phism. It has all the formality of a 
regular syllogism, but nothing more. 
I will give you one or two like it. 1. 
God is the giver of all good things; 
He is therefore the giver of faith. But 
He gives faith to none but the elect; 
therefore He gives no good things to 
any but the elect. 2. The combined 
influence of the rain and the sun is 
|| the cause of vegetation. But there is 
no vegetation upon the barren rock; 
therefore, the rain never descends, and 
the sun never shines upon the barren 
rock. But these conclusions are evi- 
dently false, and so is the one you 
draw. ‘To make your argument cor- 
rect, it ought to be this: The death of 
Christ secures the enjoyment of all 
spiritual blessings to those for whom 
He died; it therefore secures to them 
the gift of faith. But faith is given to 
none but the elect; therefore Christ 
died for none else. This would be a 
correct syllogism, and the conclu- 
sion would follow if it were true, 
that the death of Christ does actual- 
ly secure the enjoyment of all spiri- 
tual blessings to al} those for whom He 
died. ‘To assume that it does, is to 
assume the very point in dispute. It 
is begging the question again. This 
argument, however, is good on the 
other side, and proves that Christ died 
for all men. 

A. How so? 

P. Thus: Te death of Christ is 
the cause of all the blessings bestowed 
upon sinful men. No blessings can 
be bestowed upon sinners without an 
atonement. Therefore, no blessings 
can be bestowed upon any of our sin- 
il race for whom Christ did not die. 
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But many blessings are bestowed upon 
all men; theretore, Christ died for all 
men. What is your sixth argument? | 

A. It is this: “If Christ actually 


died for all men, then he died for ma- | 


ny whose salvation had become im- 
possible, and to whom the offer of 
mercy never could be made;” forthey 
were already in hell. Did he die for 
those already in hell? 

P. “If Christ actually died for all” 
the elect, “then He died for many 
whose salvation” was already accom- 
plished, “and to whom the offer of mer- 
cy never could be made;” for they 
were already in heaven. Did he die 
for those already in heaven? 

A. Yes. For those already in hea- 
ven, had gone there by faith in the 
Saviour that was to come. 

P. And those already in hell, had 
gone there for want of faith in the Sa- 
viour thet was to come. The truth 
is, the Saviour was revealed imme- 
diately after the fall, and men were 
saved by faith in Him, or condemned 
for their unbelief, just as they are now. 

A. But, “of what avail is it to the 
soul in tor ment, that Christ is dying 
for him on earth, seeing his misery is 
not the least mitigated the sreby?” 

P. That is, w ‘hat good could it do 
him? This, again, is assuming that || 
Christ could not have any object in 
dying for any, unless He intended to 
save them. It is begging the question | 
again. 

A. But, “if Christ died for all, then 


justice was, at the same moment, ex- 


acting punisliment from the offender 
himself, and from the Redeemer.”— 
And ‘Show can the same crimes be pun- 
ished twice over in a just government.” 


|] 
P. They cannot be punished twice | 


over. Christ was not punished at all. 
And the satisfaction he made, was not 
a satisfaction to the law, nor to distribu- 
tive justice. It follows from your prin- || 
ciples, and not from mine, that the 
law is satisfied twice over, or rather, 
as I should think, three times over. 

A. How so? 

P. Youbelieve that Christ obeyed 
the law for his people, do you not? 


| A. Yes. He made satisfaction “}, 

obeying the law,” as well as “by suf. 

fering its penalty.” 

P. Was not Christ’s obedience per: 
| fect? 

A. Yes. The scripture says, He 

was “holy, harmless, undefiled, sepa- 
rate from sinners.” 

P. Does not perfect obedience satis. 
| fy the laws 
} A. Yes. 
|| obedience, the law has no further de- 
| mand. 

P. Wf Christ obeyed the law per. 
fectly, and did that for his people, tha; 
| 





Where there is perfect 


was satisfying the law once. Then, 
‘if he suffered the penalty of the law, 
| and bore the punishments of their sing, 
| that was satisfying the law twice. And 
| after that, they are forgiven; that is, af 
ter the demands of the law have been 
| satisfied twice over, they are dispens- 
ed with by forgiveness; which is equal 
to satisfying it the third time. 
A. But, “if Christ died for all men, 
| then he atoned for sins which are ne- 
ver pardoned. But what sort of an 
atonement is that for asin, which does 
| not render it possible for the punish- 
| ment of it to be removed? The sin a 
| gainst the Holy Ghost, and final im- 
1 penitence and unbelief, never can be 
pardoned, and to Suppose them aton- 
li ed for, is absurd.” 

P. On the same principle, I should 
say, while the elect are without re- 
pentance their sin cannot be pardoned. 
|| But to suppose a sin atoned for, which 
cannot be pardoned,is absurd. ‘There- 
fore, to suppose the sin of the elect 
atoned for, while they are without re- 
pentance, is absurd. The truth is, 
‘that the reason why the sin against 
| the Holy Ghost, and final impenitence 
| and unbelief are not pardoned, is be- 
cause they are not repente d of, not 
because the atonement is not as sufli 
‘cient for them as for any other sins. 
" What is your seventh argument? 
| A. It is this: “The death of Christ 

‘is of no avail to those who have ne- 
| ver heard of this event; for how can 
\ they believe in him of whom they 
} have not heard?” Now, if Christ died 
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Interesting Comparisons.—Auburn Theological Seminary. 


for all men, would He permit so many 
millions of them to remain in total ig- | 
norance of an event in which they are | 
so deeply interested?” 
P, That is, again, what good could 
it do them? ‘This is assuming that 
Christ could not die for any, unless he 
intended to save them, which is beg- 
ging the question again. And you 
nave answered this argument your- | 
self as often as you have conceded, that | 
“in consequence of the mediation of 
Christ,” all men do enjoy “many bles- 
sings and privileges.” But if you still 
ask, why God does not actually send | 
the gospel to all men, I will answer it | 
when you have answered a few ques- 
tions like these: Why does he not ac- | 
tually save all menr W hy does he not, 
at least, save all who enjoy the light 
of the gospel? Why does he not place 
all the elect in the same favorable cir- 
cumstances for knowing and serving 
hims Why does he not create them | 
all with the same natural powers of, 
body and mind, and give them all the | 
same opportunities for improvement, 
that they may all be prepared for the | 
same degree of happiness in heaven? 
Why does he convert one in the morn- 
ing of life, and another not till the 
close of it? Why does he favor one 
with the clearest knowledge of divine 
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truth, and leave another to embrace | 


many errors, which greatly retard his 
crowth in grace, and consequently 
lease ‘n his religious enjoyment and use- 
fulness? If Christ loved them well 
enough to die for them, and save them, 
why did he not love them enough to 
make them as wise and as holy as Ga- 
briel? 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
1+ @ BO-<-- 
Interesting Comparisons. 


| 


The following facts are ingeniously | 
exhibited ina late Connecticut Jour-_ 


nal:— 
The receipts of the American Bi- 


ble Society, in the past year, amount- | 


ed toonly $36,136, whilst the receipts 


of the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 


ety in the same time and from similar 


sources, amounted to $430,910, more | 


} 


| 
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than than ten times the sum received 
by the American Bible Society. In 
1819, England supported 303 Mis- 
sionaries, amongst the heathen, whilst 
the United States at the same period 
supported only 37 !—The expenses of 
our national government, divided a- 
mongst our whole population, will av- 
erage per annum only two dollars a 


head; whilst in England, on an av- 
erage, each man, woman, and child, 


is taxed thirty dollars for the support 
of the British government!—The Eng- 
lish pay more every year to maintain 
their paupers, than we pay for all the 
expenses of our national and _ state 
governments. Whilst the English are 
eroaning under a burden of taxes, ten- 
fold more heavy than our own, they 
are at the same moment contributing 
ten times as much for the support of 
all great and benevolent objects. 
How, says the Journal, shall these 
facts be accounted for? Have the 
English more humanity—more reli- 
gion? Little-did the puritans, our pi 
ous ancestors imagine, when they bade 
adieu to the island of their nativity, 
and fled to these shores that they might 
worship their God and enjoy their Bi- 
ble, that in two centuries, that island 
would be the centre from which the 
light of pure religion would be diffused 


through every part of the globe, and 


that their children, grown to a mighty 
nation, smiled upon by heaven and 
abounding in wealth, would be acting 
the part of a mere satellite in the grand 
system of Christian benevolence. 
Christian Watchman. 
—=0bte 
From the New-York Observer. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

The subscriber having returned from 
a mission to the west, as a special agent 
of the Auburn Theological Seminary, to 
advocate its cause and present its claims 
to the Christian public in its own vicin- 
ity, and especially to solicit contribu- 
tions for the endowment of a professor- 
ship in that institution; and having in his 
hasty tour collected different sums from 
indivic val donors as well as from the 
publie liberalities of several congrega- 
tions, deems it his duty to render a re- 
port of the sum, and of the items respec- 
tively which constitute it, according to 
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his report to the Treas’r of the Semina- 

ry, and his receipts, collected in cash and 

notes: In Urica. 

Aug. 10. In Rev. Mr. Aikin’s Chh. $51 50 
11. Donation from Mr. Jason 





Parker, 5 00 
13. Do Alex. Seymour, 93 00 
Do Saml. Stockir g, 50 00 
Do J. W. Doolittle, 25 00 
Do Asahel Seward, 50 00 
Do A. B. Jobuson, 1 00 
Do Cash fora Camp) 5 00 
Do Clark & Ostrom, 2 00 
Do Wm. Clark, 5 00 
Do Theodore Pomeroy, 5 00 
Do Cash (Mr. Canfield) 0 50 
Do Juo Bradish, 10 00 
Do Erastus Clark, 50 00 
Do Bildad Merrell, 50 00 
Do C. Steuart, 20 00 
Do f.. Vernon, 25 00 
Do Sam! Blatchford, 10 00 
Do Charles Morris, 20 00 
Do Wm. Walker, 10 00 
Do Merrell & Hastings, 50 00 
Do Ira Merrell, 5 00 
Do L. H. Ostrom, 10 00 
Do Oren Clark, 5 00 
558 00 


In WuiTEsBOROUGH. 
Aug. 17. In Rev. Mr. Frost’s church, 22 76 
In GENEVA. 





Aug. 24. In Rev. Mr. Axtell’s church, 41 04 
25. Dona. from Rev H. Dwight, 100 00 
141 04 
In CanannaAIcva. 
Aug 26. Dona. from J. Greig, Esq. 40 00 
Do J. D Bemis, Esq. 20 00 
27. Do N.Gorham Esq. 20 00 
Do Walter Hubbell, Esq. 20 OU 
100 00 


In AUBURN. 
Sept. 7. In Rev. Mr. Lansing’s church, 35 15 
8. Donation from Rev. Dr. M. L. 
R. Perrine one of the Profes. 100 00 


Do John H. Beach, Esq. 120 00 
Do Steel, Cook & Co. 100 00 
Do Myron C. Reed, 100 00 
Do C, B. Hotchkiss, 50 00 


Do Rev. Henry Mills, one of the 
Professors, 100 00 


Do Horace Hills, 110 00 
Do J Seymour, 50 OU 
Do Theodore Spencer, Esq. 50 00 
Do Jos, T. Pitney, M. D. 50 v0 
Do John Porter, 50 00 
Do I. H. Smith, M.D. 100 00 
Do N. D. Strong, 30 00 
Do Jared Foot, 25 00 
Do. Wm. Buttre, 20 00 
Do Esek Bradford, 20 00 
Do E. Hills, 100 00 
Do E. Humphreys, M. D. 50 00 
Do Mr. Hazen, 5 00 
Do Cash, 0 75 


Total collected on the tour 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 


in other places visited by the subseri. 
ber, viz. New-Hartford, Paris, Clinton, 
E. and W. Bloomfield, Batavia, Buffa- 
lo, Lewiston, Rochester, &e. it was, on 
different accounts, judged inexpedient to 
solicit contributions, and accordingly no 
efiort was made to obtain them. Iu some 
of the above places, however, where the 
subject with its appropriate duties was 
publicly untolded and entorced, assur. 
ances were received that it occupied a 
high place in the affectionate considera- 
tion of the people, and that the fruits of 
their regard for the object would here. 
after be made to appear. 

The subscriber rejoiees in being able 
to offer to the public his opinion, as the 
result of peculiar opportunities of know- 
ing, that the Seminary at Auburn is gen. 
erally popuiar in the western interior of 
the state, and that its enemies, whether 
open or disguised, are comparatively 
neither many por formidable, while his 
trust is that its Grand Patron is the Pvo. 
prietor of the Universe. 

The collection in the church at Av- 
burn is apparently small, on two ae- 
counts—Ist, because it was not notified 
previously to the meeting at which it 
was received; 2dly. because of the tur- 
bulence of the weather, which prevent- 
ed, perhaps. four-fifths of the congrega- 
tion from their customary attendance in 
the sanctuary. Considering these facts, 
it is proportionately the largest public 
collection received on the tour. 


It is but justice to the generosity and 
Christian enterprize of this beautiful vil- 
lage, whose inbabitants enjoy the imme- 
diate benefits of the Seminary’s location 
among them, to say, that they appreciate 
it too; “for, to their power I bear re- 
cord, yea, and’*—! might almost add 
with the apostle—“beyend their power, 
they were willing of themselves’’ to con- 
tribute. And whenit is considered that 
their effective subscription previously 
amounted to more than 19,000 dollars, 
none will blame me that, with ciffidence, 
though at their own instance, I advanced 
a further appeal; or wonder at my amaze- 
ment when ! found it honored, in a few 
hours which a 'imited mission allowed 
me to devote to it, with the princely sum 
announced in this report. I say it is but 
justice to particularize them; and I trust, 
that the friends of the Gospel thro :ghout 
our state, especially tnose of the Pres- 
byterian name, will so appreciate their 
liberality in a cause which is neither pro- 
vincial, sectarian, nor invidious towards 
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ister institutions, as magnanimeusly to 
jnitate it. 


The Professorship of Theology, of 


which the Rev. Dr. Richards is the pros 

yective incumbent, has already been en- 
dowed with 15,0U0 dollars by the spon- 
taneous henevolence of one individual; 
and it is contemplated that one of the 
other Professorships will be endowed 
with the sum of 10,000 dollars from this 
city. And is it too much to «xpect that 
10,000 dollars will be raised to endow 
a third Professorship from among our 
brethren at the west? If its importance 
were adequately felt, and the facil 

ity of its achievement understood, it 
would soon be effectuated. There are 
enlightened Christians, and a sufficient 
nunbver of them, in the vast and wondrous 
district to which I refer, from the meri- 
dian of Utica to the Niagara, and from 
the waters of Ontario to the Pennsylva- 
nia line, to accomplish the object with- 
out difficulty. 

For the many instances of kindness u- 
uiformly shown re on the tour, I would 
here record my thankiulness: while I 
feel it in a higher sense relative to its ex- 
pressions and promises towards the im- 
portant object of my mission. 

SAM. H. COX, 
Pastor of the Spring-st. Pres. Chh. 
New-York, Sept. 16, 1823. 


— “e- 


Extract of a letter from Mc Kee Folsom, 
a Choctaw youth, who has been edu- 
cated at the Foreign Mission School, 
addressed tothe Rev. Mr. Daggett, 
dated, ‘*Mayhew, Choctaw Nation, 
Feb. 21, 1823.” 

‘Rey. and dear Sir, 


“T trust I feet thankful towards our kind 
and heavenly Father, that I am permit 
ted, from this disiant land of darkness, to 
write to such a Christian friend as you. 
Oh! how much it would fi) my heart 
with joy and gladness, if I could only be 
permitted to behold you once more in 


this sinful world, and hear you speak of 


the soodness and the unsearchable riches 
otChrist. But alas! I shall no more have 
the pleasure of seeing you, until [ meet 
you in the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, where I 
hope and trust we shall forever dwell to- 
gether 1 have thought much of you, 
since | gave you a parting hand. I sin- 
cerely thank you for the many relizious 
lustruetions, which I have received from 
you, while lt was at the Foreign Mission 


Letter from a Choctaw Youth. 
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School. I hope I shall always remem- 
ber them with renewed gratitude and 
thankfulaess. I hope the name of that 
very interesting and benevolent Semina- 
ry will be Jong remembered by me, 
where I have received an education. 

“Through a kind providence, I arrived 
here, from Elliot, last week, and am now 
with the. happy society of those mission- 
aries here, who, I trust, are dear ‘o my 
heart! because they are endeavoring to 
advance the welfare of our blessed Re- 
Jeemer’s kingdom, among my benighted 
countrymen. I am glad to say to ‘ou, 
that through the instrumental ty of the 
benevolent and faithful missionaries, 
much good has already been done, in 
this Nation within a few years past. My 
heart's desire and prayer ‘o God, is, that 
he would bless them with the consola- 
tions of his Hole Spirit in all their en- 
deavors to do good, among my Choctaw 
brethren, who are yet living without that 
holy religion of our divine Savior Oh! 
what a blessed thing it would be to me, 
if I could only see all my countrymen 
travelliag towards those blessed mansions 
above, which God bas prepared for all 
those who love him in sincerity and in 
truth. I hope the time is not far distant, 
when I shall call some of them my broth- 
ers in Christ. Whenever I go among the 
Choctaws, and see the wretched condi- 
tion they are in, I cannot but feel for 
their souls’ salvation. 

“On the 6th of this month, we had a 
council with the Captains at Elliot, in 
which I delivered to them a short Choc- 
taw speech. They were highly pleased 
with my advice. I tol4 them, that they 
ought to feel very thankful towards the 
missionaries bere, who are trying to do 
them good, and their children—to learn 
them how to labor, an4 follow the ways 
of the white people at the North, who 
have sent these missionaries among the 
Choctaws, and are endeavoring to send 
the blessings of the Gospel to all the oth- 
er nations of the earth. It is expected 
that [I shall remain here and act as an in- 
terpreter for the mission. Oh! will you 
not pray for me, that | may always act 
iu the fear of God, before these perishing 
souls, that the y may be led, by my exam- 
ple, to glorify ow Father which is in 
heaven. 

‘The school here is flourishing The 
school, at the French Camps, is also go- 
ing on very well. I visited that school 
about four weeks ago, and had a very in- 
teresting and happy Sabbath day, with 
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Mr. Loring S. Williams, who has the , In fine, I can truly say, I think Africa and I 
charge of the school. Four of the black || as he althy, as productiv e, and as beay. sion 
pe opie made a public profession of re -| tiful a country, as any in the world, | has! 
ligion, while I was there. Truly the | found all the people in good health, # bow. 


Lord has dene great things, in turning |! = im 
some souls from nature’s darkness bite] and apparently happy. Mr. Williams @ an! 


bis marvellous light. 1 trust that it has | returned with me, and I cannot ex. @ Fer 
been good for me te be with the dear } press the effect our arrival has produ. tv al 
scholars, in that school, and make known || ced on the minds of the people. Aj #H but | 
to them the glad tidings of the Gospel. | seem in favor of the scheme. The @ follo 
I pray to God, that he would commane |) colored people are fired with zeal jp My chur 
his blessing upon all the exertions which | the cause. Last Monday evening up. i De 
are making, by the friends of the Redeem- | warded ene hatte ae a f 7 
er, to Christianize and civilize the hea- el Theda ced. ex, their 
names for the next expedition. It js HH pra 


then nations of the earth.”’ 

all important to know when a vessel a 
From the National Intelligencer. will sail, and whether that vessel wil] § !atel, 
OF THE AFRICAN COLONY. touch at this place for emigrants. | evin 

The subjoined extract is part of a, am anxious to know, myse If, as I shall part 
letter from Rev. Colston M. Waring, _ immediate ly close my affairs, and take Mm polit 
a coloured preacher of great respecta- | my family with me. I shall go to sont 
bility, from Petersburgh, in Virginia, | Richmond, in a few days, to satisfy of ra 
who recently took passage to Cape the minds of the people, and ascertain # tant 
Montserado in the Oswego, and re- | the number disposed to emigrate,” the 
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turned in the Fidelity. This man we | pliec 

are informed, was recommended to the || INTERESTING INFORMATION. this 

t Colonization Society, as a person of || Extract from a letter dated Lon. @ te | 
Ab tried worth and piety, by the Rev. Dr, | don, 28th July, 1823, to a genile- @ th 
ae Rice, of Richmond, and is spoken of ; man in Philadelphia. nghy 
Rab in the highest terms ‘by Dr. Ayres, in|} “It is consolatory to observe that § °™ 
fay, his recent communications. We may, | the light of divine truth is spreading so of th 


therefore, depend upon his testimony. || fast, notwithstanding every effort of the the | 
He is a man of considerable property || enemy. Leander Van Ess, writes from — 
—has a family; has been to Africa, in || Darmstadt of 8th June, that the war _ 
a sickly season—and is now ready to || Minister had accepted his offer to dis- J“ 
venture all, and to persuade others to || tribute the scriptures amongst the Ca- 
do the same, on the success of the en- |, tholic soldiers, and 3000 copies have 
terprise in which the Colonization So- || been deposited in the War Office for 
ciety are engaged. We recommend | that purpose: he adds, that no Cathe J yy 
this letter to the editor of the National | lic Priest will dare to take away the @ Tus 
Gazette and his Philadelphia a | scriptures from the soldiers, who are @ sion 
“When I left the United States, I || highly gratified with the prospect of  ™*e 
promised to write you from Africa; but, distribution; and further that two Ca- @ °°" 
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Mf by the sudden sailing of the Oswego, | tholic Priests had lately visited him, ee 
aes and my being sick at the time of the and after spending some time could ous 
4 sailing, I was “unwillingly deprived of | hardly force themselves away, taking A 

f that pleasure. As I havenow arrived | with them 400 copies of the scriptures he 
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~ 


in my native land, I consider it my in- which they had purchased for distri- ~ 
dispensable duty to give you my views | bution.” side 
of the land of my ancestors. | “Itis amongst the remarkable oc- pln 

“Instead of finding Africa a sandy | currences of the day that a Spanish & tor 
and barren waste, I found the whole || | Catholic Dignitary, the Bishop of Bar- @ ern 
country clothed with verdure, and) celona, has been for some time past = 
stocked with forest trees of large |! | engaged in preparing an edition of the 


por 
growth. I saw cattle, sheep, goats, || New-Testament, the printing of 2500 & 4). 
hogs, poultry, and fruit in abundance. 
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and it is said to’be a truly elegant ver- | 
sion, superior to that of Father Scio: it 
has been approved by Cardinal Bour- | 
bon, and the Are shbishop of Toledo, | 
and is dedicated by permission to King 
Ferdinand. Circumstances of pover- 
1) are now pressing on the good man, 
but his spirit is well exe mplified d inthe 
following remark on the state of his_ 
church: “*would to Ged that she may 
be richer in spirituals, now that she 
will be in temporals more like the 
primitive church.” 
“A pleasing circumstance has been 
lately mentioned from St. Petersburg, 
evincing a more liberal conduct on the 
part of the Emperor of Russia than his 
political proceedings would afiord rea- 
son to expect. A young Mahomedan | 
of rank, had been converted to Chris- |; 
tianity through the instrumentality of | 
the Missionaries at Astracan; he ap- | 
plied to them for Christian Baptism: 
this became known to the Dignitary of | 
the Greek church there, w ho applied 
to the government, and claimed the 
ight of baptising him into the Tieton | 
community as the established religion 
ofthe country. The case was stated to | 
the Emperor, who on hearing both pe- 
tions, immediately decided that the 
Mahomedan was at liberty to choose | 
which community he pr eferred. 
[ Phila delphia Recorder. ] 
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Western Indians.—The Rey. Drs. 
Milledoler and Spring have visited the 
Tuscarora, Seneca, and Cataraugus Mis- | 
sions, in this state, on beha‘f of the U- 
nited Foreign Missionary Society. They 
were absent from the city six weeks, du- 
ting which time they preached and re- 
ceived collections and donations at vari- 
ous places, in aid of the society’s funds. 

Auburn Seminary.—The Pre sbyterian | 

Theological Seminary, established in 
the village of Auburn, at the head of 
Owasco lake, has lately received con- | 
siderable addition to its funds, and is 
placed in circumstances which promise | 
to make it a lasting benefit to the west- | 
ern part, and, indeed, to the whole of 
our state. The Rev. Jamzs Rremnrps, || 
D. D. of Newark, N. J. has been ap- 
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Samuel H, Cox, of this city, has spent 
several weeks in an agency in behalf of 
the seminary. He visited a number of 
towns in the western part of the state, 


| and he collected in money and in notes 


$ ,087 70 towards endowing a profes- 


_ sorship. 


Andover Theological Seminary.—The 


annual examination took _place on the 


4th of September. Twenty-four y ve 


| gentlemen, of the Junior class, reci 
ed in Hebrew and Greek, and sixty-sev- 


en read dissertations. The following 
gentlemen compose the senior class, 
which left the institution this year, viz. 
—J,. H. Breck, J. L. Burnap, B. F. 
Clarke, E. Frost, J.C. Goss, W. L. Buf- 
fett, G. Sheldon, J. Hyde, J. Oakes, J. 
Kimball, S. Worcester, M. Chase, H. 
A. Parsons, E. Gridley, G. P. King, W 


| W. Niles, S. Peck, N. W. Fiske, 


Isham, L. Bacon. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION, 


Nex Fork. 


Augusta—About the first of June 
last, the Church in this place was favor- 


| ed with the commencement of a revival, 
| which has continued to this time. The 
| promises of God, and the discreet zeal, 


and carnest supplication of the Church 
and Minister, may lead them to expect 
still greater blessings. Many impeni- 
tent sinners have been led to seek the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and through grace, 
and **not according to their works,” 
have obtained ‘thope of eternal life, 
which God, that cannot lie, promised 
before the world began.” The number 
who have thus been turned from ‘‘dark- 
ness to light,”’ is between 80 and 90, and 
many others are anxiously inquiring 
what they must do to be saved. These 
showers of mercy are extending west- 
ward from Augusta, where, in several 
ne ighborhoods, there are favorable indi- 


cations of an extensive out-pouring of 


the Holy Spirit. May the Lord grant 
it, and increase still more and more the 
faith and strength of his children, until 
the red men, as well as the white, shall 
all turn to the Lord, when ‘‘the desert 
shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose.” 

The Rev. Mr. Lane, commenced his 
labors at Augusta in February last, at 
which time, the state of religion bore a 
most unfavorable aspect. In compli- 
ance with his request, this notice is very 
brief, and we shall cheerfully wait the 
| fulfilment of his promise, of a more par- 


Pointed Professor of Theology. A gen- || ticular account of this glorious work of 


tleman in this city has endowed this pro- 
fessorship with $15,000, The Rev. 


| God. 


Fredonia,—There is a revival in the 


| 
/ 
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Baptist Church here; twenty-five have 
lately been added. 

At Sand Lake, Milan, and Granville, 
in this state, the Lord has poured out 
his Holy Spirit, and some have been ad- 
ded to the church.—Seaman’s Mag. 


OBITUARY. 


Died— *t Whitehall, on Tuesday mor- 
ning last, after an illness of ten days, the 
Rey. John R. Coe, second son of the late 
Rev. Dr. Coe, of this city, in the 24th year 
of his age. 

Mr. Coe was born in this city, and edu- 
cated at Union College. He was gradu- 
ated at the early age ofsixteen. A short 
time before he closed his collegiate 
course, he embraced Christianity; and 
from this period he ever after adorned the 
gospel by an eminently holy life and con- 
versation Having spenta year at home, 
he commenced the study of Theology at 
the seminary in Princeton, N. J.in i8‘7, 
and was licensed to preach in October, 
1820. He was ordained as pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Whitehall,in July 
1822, shortly before his father’s death. 
As aminister of the gospel he was singu- 
larly devoted. He seemed to have little 
desire to exhibit himself, but strove with 
unwearied zeal to recommend ‘* Christ 
and him crucified”’ to a perishing world. 
With much truth we may add (in the lan- 


guage of Cowper) he was _ 
“snnple, grave, sincere; 

In doctrine uncorrupt; in eo plain, 

And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 

And natural in gesture; much impress’d 

Himself, as conscious of his awfu eat 

And anxious mainly that the flock he tec 

Might feel it too; affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of graee to guilty men.” 

Itis notsurprising, therefore, that his 
friends and the church generally should 
deeply lament the sudden close of his 
useful labors. But while we mourn his 
early removal from earth, we have reason 
to believe, that (inthe language which 
he selected as the foundation of his last 
public discourse,) for him ‘‘to die is 


gain.”—Troy Sent.— Communicated. 


REV. HENRY CHAPMAN. 


DIED—In West Hartwick, Otsego county, state of 
New-York, on the morning of the 30th of August, 
1823, the Rev. Henry Chapman, aged 46 years, after 
the short illness of two hours anda hs!f! The Rev. 
Henry Chapman was born in Tolland, Conn. July 
23, 1777, graduated in Yale College im 1805, and was 
erdained to the work of the gospel ministry early in 
January, 1807. He was occasionally employed as a 
missionary, and had the pastoral care of the Congre- 
gational church in Burlington, im the aforesaid coun- 
ty of Otsego, until the summer of 1811, when he re- 
moved to West-Hartwick, (since called Hartwick 
Village.) and was installed over that church, where 
he continued his ministerial labors until his death. 
During the liast twelve years of his ministry, he per- 
formed several tours of missionary labor in the neigh 


bering towns, in most of which, his labors were re- 
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markably blessed. Mr. Chapman’s literary acquire. 
ments were respectable and usefully employed, both 
in feeding his flock, and in instructing several young 
men for the gospel ministry. As a missionary, My, 
Chapman was self-denied and indefatigable, decay. 
ing the whole message, as Jesus his master had com. 
manded. As the stated pastor of his flock, he was 
diligent, persevering, faithful, patient, and unweari. 
ed; as a minister of the ve], he was of a clear and 
comprehensive mind, sound in the faith, of a diseerp. 
ing judgment, tender, affectionate, and eminent] 
pe he was, emphatically, a man of prayer, and 
is labors have been greatly blessed. As a man, he 
was retiring and modest, kind-hearted, regular in his 
habits, plain and simple in his manners. As a mem- 
ber, in the first place, of the Union Association, and 
in the last place, of the Otsego Presbytery, he was 
eminently useful; not saying much, but speaking to 
the point, keeping the uth in view, and steadily 
pursuing it, with an even, upruffled temper and dis. 
position. As a citizen, he was hospitable, kind, 
liendly, and universally esteemed and beloved; asa 
husband, he was kind and affectionate; and as a fg. 
ther, exercising his authority with mildness and affee. 
tion. ‘Uhus qualified, the Rev. Henry Chapman pr 
mised fuir to be long a useful minister of the gospel, 
His church and congregation looked forward to his 
labors arong them with the most pleasing anticipa- 
tions, an his friends were all looking for a long con. 
tinuance of his useful and amiable life. But, alas! 
all their chcering hopes were blasted in a moment; 
yea, in an unexpected, unlooked-for hour, the mes 
senger came, and the disciple went to meet his Lord. 
This death has ciendenet a wide breach: a breach 
painful to the church of Christ im this section of the 
country; a breach, peculiarly distressing to the Pres. 
byterian church in West-Hartwick, and to his afflict- 
ed companion and children. 
Reader, reflect on this sudden and afflictive provi- 
dence! The Rev. Henry Chapman was a man in 
wd health, firm constitution, and in the prime of 
ife; therefore, depend not on these things. Reflect 
on his sudden death, and prepare to meet your God, 
for in such a day and hour as ye think not, the Son of 
man cometh.—Seamen’s Mag. 
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Utica Missionary Depository. 
Received for the A. B. C. F. M. from the 20th 
August to the 26th Sept. 
Madison, Female cent so. for Pal. Miss. 
Do. by a fem. friend of do. 
Butternuts, Fron fem. miss. so. by the Rev. 
H. P. Bogue, 
Do. by a friend, 
Verona, By a fem. friend of miss. by the Rev. 
Israel Brainerd, 3 00 
Do. A friend of miss. ay. of a small) piece of 


K26 00 
4 08 


14 06 
50 


ground, 1 50 
Hamilton, From the Sab. school, 25 
Richland, Sally Maria Hooker, a little giv), 25 
Paris, From the fem. association, for Eliphalet 

Steele, at Ceylon, 

Do. for the for. miss. sch. at Cornwall, from 
individuals, 42 yds. cloth, at 1,25 per yard, 

52 50, 

Warsaw, Genesee Co. by the fem. char. so. a 

box of clothing, estimated at 50 93. 
Turin, Lewis Co. Mr. Abner Mitchell, a dona- 

tion for the for, miss. sch. at Cornwall, 10 00 
Palmyra, Avails of a m. f. cultivated by the 

miss. so. by Mr. D. Davenport, 18 62 
Trenton, from the fem. miss. so. 15 72 


Sangerfield, From the fem. char. so. by the 
Rev. Mr. Beardsley, 17 00 
Do. Mon. epn. 10 74 
Do. av. of 4 m. tf. by Mr. S. Fargason, jr. 1 50 
De. Mr. 0. Norton, by the hand of Mr. 
O. Norton, 5 50 
——— 17 74 
13 00 
3 69 


Moscow, Mon. con. coll. 
Mexico, Mon. con. by the Rev. D. R. Dixon, 
Utica, From Miss Worcester’s school, a bed- 
uilt, to be sent to Brainerd, and given to 
the parents of the Osage captives. 
Lae Co. from the fem. benev.so. 9 00 


Do. A box of clothing, estimated at 49,00 by 
Mrs. E. C. Webster, presdt. ae 
Amount of cash, $174 27 


ABIJAH THOMAS, Agent 








